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° Don’t deny 
yourself 
the 

1 extra pleasure 


of 


CAMPARI 


A Campari is right 


at any time: for 


every occasion Campari 





is the Classic Aperitif 
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— PIPEDREAM 
THAT BECAME 


PIPELINE planned for completion 39 weeks ahead of a tight schedule 








The impressive new pipeline in Iraq, constructed for the Iraq Petroleum Company, consisting 
of 315 miles of 30° and 32° dia. and 21 miles of 16° dia. pipeline will be complete by the end of 
June. Thus, this formidable contract, of national and international importance, will have been 
disposed of in 69 working weeks instead of the original contract time of 108 working weeks. 
No mean achievement, when one considers that the laying of this vital pipeline embraced 
heavy rock country which necessitated carefully-organised drilling and blasting, laying through 
65 miles of tidal marshland and the crossing of the two big rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Furthermore, the 21 miles of 16° dia. pipeline were extra to the original contract which will still 
be completed 39 working weeks ahead of schedule. 

An outstanding example of Turriff-Burden organisation, resources and technical know-how in 
the execution of major pipeline contracts in any part of the world. 


Avie.  TURRIFF-BURDEN 
a Na pipelines across the world 


TURRIFF-BURDEN LIMITED, TURRIFF BUILDING, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, ENGLAND 


A joint enterprise of two important forces in world construction, Turriff Construction Corporation Ltd., U.K. and O.R. Burden Construction Corporation, U.S.A. 
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Eight hundred and fourteen, eight hundred 
and fifteen . . . far too many to count and 
they’re all railway wheels made by Steel Peech 
& Tozer which is part of US and still warm 
from the mill because they make them by the 
thousands you wouldn’t think there were so 
many trains but Steel Peech & Tozer 
boy Gor wvwheels make wheels for railways all over 
the world as well as British Railways 
so they are part of the export drive and a 
Good Thing as everybody knows. 
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Pa 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD 
this is CAS sees, reecu& Tozer 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 


united steel 
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Ancient gaffers croak it 
when you stop to ask 
the way, 
- 
Foreign tourists note it 
just to prove they’ve been away, 
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GOLDEN 


FINE ST PETROL YOU CAN BUY 
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engineering 
for 

world 
industry __ 


HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


THORNABY-ON-TEES:STOCKTON-ON-TEES:-MIDDLESBROUGH SHEFFIELD: LONDON: JOHANNESBURG-SYDNEY CALCUTTA 
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Brooch, five pearl, in gold setting £58 


87 Edinburgh 


has a wonderful selection of wedding presents— 


look in and make your choice at leisure 


Celtic Cafe-au-lait service, in silver, £85 

Candelabra, contemporary design, silver, pair £45.15.0 » 
‘Poultry Girl’—Danish porcelain figurine £20 

Not illustrated: 8-day timepiece, contemporary design with gilt 

case £60; Jensen cutlery in silver and stainless steel; watches and 

clocks; Edinburgh crystal; silver quaichs handmade by ourselves. 

Write for lists. Orders by post receive every care and attention. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, 
Watch and Clockmakers 



































87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 ~ 
By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. = Pu * 
1 q t h e Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd. I WY , 3 
sun The Sherry 
© 
of all Sherries... 
RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE i 
= * 
Ge 
Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ RSS 
sets a standard of high quality and Zee RATIp 
excellence in Sherry which is probably Fe; c ¥ 
unique. Aged in the wood in the Bodegas R EAM 
of the great Spanish Sherry House of = m W BODIED MELLO 
Pedro Domecq—shippers to this country . SH BRRY 
continuously since 1730—‘CELEBRATION RC ays 
CREAM’ is a Sherry of rare and distinctive Za MU wy 
° Cutablished 17 
appeal. TERE Z ve taFr owe 
DORMOBILE CARAVAN | = sons = = 
Merchants and in the best bars and hotels. , SS , 
conversion of the Thames 15 cwt. van If you have not yet tasted this superb “+7 
Holidays in mind? Buy a Thames “ Dormobile”’ and follow the sun. and outstanding Sherry, do so today. 
You'll buy a complete travelling home with sleeping accommodation oy 


for four, cooker, sink, wardrobe, dining table—and a push-up canopy 
for space in plenty. You'll buy a roomy, comfortable 6-seater for 
touring and a vehicle that is so manceuvrable in traffic it’s ideal for 
day-to-day travel, too. Buy a Thames “* Dormobile ”’—and have fun! 

4-berth from £816.10.0 NO P.T. 

2-berth from £801.10.0 NO P.T. 
Other DORMOBILE CONVERSIONS are:—Bedford “ Romany,” 
Austin 152 & 10/12 cwt., Morris J2 & J4, Commer 15 cwt., Standard 
Atlas Major. 2- and 4-berth models available—all 6-seaters. Prices 
from £765. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and the name of your nearest Dealers to the designers and builders 


(Te rlin 
al lerjiz 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 


Dept. I.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone 
Tel.: Folkestone 51844 Established 1773 











CELEBRATION CREAM 


Domecq’s ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only ) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 





Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
-+.and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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Simpson (Piccadtity) Ltd 





Clothes from Simpson put all the ideas 
you’ ve ever had about how clothes should be— 
into eloquent fact. Clothes from Simpson 
combine aristocracy of material 
with artistry of cut. DAKS, for instance. 
DAKS for men. DAKS for women. 

(Simpson is their London home.) 

Clothes from Simpson speak for themselves— 
and for their wearers. 

They merit your attention. 
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Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
London W1 Regent 2002 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 
GARRARD & CO LTD 
LONDON 


why your watch 
should come 


from Garrard 


An illustrated catalogue of watches will be 
sent free upon request. 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - W.1 REGent 3021 (11 lines) 


LONDON NEWS 
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OMEGA 

The OMEGA CONSTELLATION de LUXE CALENDAR classified 
as “Chronometer with especially good Results” by the Official Swiss 
Testing Stations. Self-winding, waterproof, shockproof, antimagnetic. 
18 ct. gold on 18 ct. gold bracelet {220: 18 ct. gold on leather strap {125 
Also available in stainless steel without calendar {'47.10.0. Other Omega 
models are available from {'22.15.0. 


To buy a watch at Garrard is to be certain that you have 
secured the very best time-piece in its class: for here each 
watch has been selected by experts and submitted to the 
most rigorous testing and inspection . . . and has passed 
with honours. 

Every watch we display has our exclusive two-year uncon- 
ditional guarantee, which is given in addition tu the maker’s 
warranty. The wisest way to buy a watch is to go to Garrard, 
where you see only the world’s finest watches in a wide 
variety of designs. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1961. 


MAN AND WIFE: THE DUKE OF KENT AND HIS BRIDE LEAVING YORK MINSTER AFTER THE SERVICE ON JUNE 8. 


The Duke of Kent and Miss Katharine Worsley were married in York Minster 
on Thursday, June 8, and in this photograph the couple are seen happily 
walking down the aisle towards the West Door, shortly before the bridal 
ean and the-guests left for the twenty-mile drive to Hovingham, ancestral home 


of the Worsley family, where their reception was held, attended by 2000 guests. 
The new Duchess of Kent was wearing a diadem and a dress of silk gauze, 
woven with an iridescent thread. Numerous other photographs of the Royal 
wedding appear on the following pages in this issue. 
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pes was in an awkward predicament when 

three lovely ladies—goddesses at that—asked 
him to adjudicate their respective charms. But 
the Royal Society of Literature, founded by a 
monarch who had also some considerable experience 
of similar situations, placed itself in an equally 
invidious one when it took upon itself the respon- 
sibility of nominating the leading authors of the 
day for a titular award or honour to be called the 
Companionship of Literature. For though it was 
a reasonable assumption that the authors chosen 
for this distinction might feel gratified by the 
Society’s choice and regard it as a discerning one 
—for contrary to general belief, authors are 
human—it was scarcely likely 
that the far larger number of 
authors who could not be chosen 
would regard the selection with 
enthusiasm or think very highly 
of the selectors! For what writer 
who cultivates the Muse seriously 
likes it to be publicly announced 
by an authoritative body pur- 
porting to speak in the name of 
Literature that his work is in- 
ferior to that of some other 
author? Even if he is himself a 
modest chap with a strong critical 
attitude towards his own work, 
the probability is that his wife or 
mother regards himas the greatest 
writer since Shakespeare and will 
be outraged by the announce- 
ment that Binks or Buggins 
writes better ! Fishmongers, 
chartered accountants, farmers 
and plumbers, placed in the same 
situation, would probably respond 
in much the same way. Even 
would-be beauty-queens, I be- 
lieve, are apt to nourish resent- 
ment when some simpering rival 
is awarded the prize that their 
mirrors tell them plainly should 
be theirs. How much more so 
must authors, a tribe of men 
who stubbornly retain through- 
out life, in the teeth of all 
evidence, the conviction that 
their work is inspired? For 
though an unsuccessful operator 
in real property may, on the 
strength of the figures he serves, 
be reluctantly prepared to award 
the palm of professional ascen- 
dancy to a Cotton or a Clore, 
your true writing man, though 
he be a neglected poet or starving 
Grub Street hack, will never 
admit that financial success 
can be a measure of literary 
skill or merit. Indeed as 
anyone reading the more 
highbrow journals can discover for himself, there 
is no surer passport to general condemnation by 
the writing fraternity than to write a book that 
has more than average sales. If the public likes a 
book, it is held, it is axiomatic that the book must 
be a bad book. And, by the same token, if an 
author is specially commended by the Royal 
Society of Literature as one superior to his fellows, 
there is almost bound to be a feeling among authors 
that he is no great shakes as a writer at all. A 
perusal of the Press notices at the time of the 
Society’s award made this clear. 

For though the selectors named for their 
Award writers whose high achievement had long 
been universally acclaimed, this was not accounted 
to them as merit. They had timidly confined 
themselves, it was said in the Press, to the 


BEFORE HER MARRIAGE TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


“Establishment ”’ and cast their vote in favour 
of veterans who had long ceased to contribute 
anything of value to English letters. Instead of 
choosing angry young men, blazing with genius, 
they had nominated the last survivors of the 
Victorians and Edwardians and ignored the con- 
temporary galaxy altogether. In reality, of course, 
the Committee made a very sensible as well as 
just choice, and had they done otherwise a far 
greater storm would have burst round their heads. 
For the angry young man who found himself 
passed-by in favour of some even angrier and more 
brilliant young man, could have become a vessel 
of wrath almost as dangerous as a Polaris 





THE BRIDE: A PORTRAIT OF MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY IN HER WEDDING DRESS AT HOVINGHAM HALL, 


submarine. And he would probably have heaved 
a brick through the Society’s windows. 

On the whole, the English literary instinct 
against classification is probably a sound one and 
it is wiser, as well as less productive of heart- 
burning, to leave such matters to posterity or, at 
least, to the functionaries of the State, whose 
official awards for literature and the arts no one 
in this country takes very seriously, except 
possibly those who receive them. It is sobering 
to reflect how many of the great figures of the 
British Parnassus would never have attained their 
present posthumous eminence if it had been left 
to their contemporaries to select them for eternal 
fame. What academic committee in the 18th or 
early 19th century would have chosen, for instance, 
William Blake, or what 17th-century one John 


(Camera Study by Cecil Beaton.) 





Bunyan ? Shakespeare himself might not have 
achieved the coveted award unless it had been 
deferred for nearly a century after his death. It 
is difficult for even the most skilful and impartial 
of critics to separate the ephemeral from the 
enduring until the ephemeral has ceased to be 
ephemeral. Men, even very wise men, are swayed 
inevitably by the fashions of thought and feeling 
of the age in which they live; political considera- 
tions, too, can profoundly affect judgment. 
Kipling was anathema to most of the leading 
writers of his time because his ideals clashed with 
theirs; Milton, who would probably have qualified 
for a Companionship of Literature under the 
Commonwealth would have been 
an unlikely, as well as a highly 
dangerous choice for anyone to 
make in the reign of Charles II, 
though it was then that his 
greatest work was produced. 
Still, it is always amusing to 
try to back the eternal winners, 
though one is bound to fail. Even 
the Royal Society of Literature’s 
eminently safe choices, based on 
the proved values of a genera- 
tion ago, admit of argument. 
Though fairly confident that 
posterity would endorse four of 
the Society’s five choices I my- 
self would have hesitated to omit 
either Siegfried Sassoon or Osbert 
Sitwell, with Robert Graves, 
Edmund Blunden and Alan 
Herbert the last distinguished 
survivors of the great, if now 
neglected, generation of writers 
whose inspiration derived from 
the first World War. I was re- 
minded of all this by reading 
a small fat volume published in 
178g—the year of the French 
Revolution —eniitled ‘‘ Sacred 
and Moral Poems on Deity, 
Creation, Life, Deathand Immor- 
tality,”” by the late and present 
Bishops of London (their names 
printed in large type) and a selec- 
tion of poets (printed in small), 
including Milton, Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, Samuel Johnson and 
Christopher Smart and a number 
of others whose names have since 
been forgotten. At the end of 
the volume the publisher, Mr. 
Joseph Wenman of 144 Fleet 
Street, appended a list of 
‘““Wenman’s Cheap Editions of 
the Most Celebrated Works in 
English Language.”’ ‘The books,”’ 
he informed the public, “ are 
regular, uniform and elegant 
editions of universally esteemed 
productions, the whole printed verbatim from the 
best editions of the respective authors and em- 
bellished with too beautiful copper plates.” It is 
interesting to note how many of the forty-six works 
chosen have taken their place permanently in our 
literature. They include Sterne’s ‘Tristram Shandy”’ 
and “Sentimental Journey,”’ Smollett’s “Humphrey 
Clinker,” ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle’’ and ‘‘ Roderick 
Randon,” Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,” “ Joseph Andrew” and the 
“‘ Voyage to Lisbon,’’ Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ”’ 
and “‘The Tale of a Tub,” Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost,” ‘‘ The Spectator,’”’ Gray's ‘‘ Poems,’’ Pope’s 
“Essay on Man” and Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas.” 
There are some notable omissions, but I wonder 
how many of us, asked to compile a similar list for 
our own century, would hit the bull’s eye as often. 
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THE WEDDING OF THE DUKE OF KENT IN MAGNIFICENT YORK MINSTER. 
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TO THE SOUND OF PARRY’S LAUDATE DOMINUM: THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDE TO THE ALTAR, 


In this solemn moment during the wedding the bride is walking to the Altar After the pronouncement and blessing by the Archbishop of York the Duke 
with her father, followed by the pages and bridesmaids. The ceremony was of Kent and his bride, preceded by the Dean and Archbishop, approached the 
conducted by the Archbishop of York and Archbishop-designate of Canter- Altar, and Sir William Worsley and the best man, Prince Michael of Kent, 
bury, Dr. Ramsey, and by the Dean of York, the Very Rev. E. Milner-White. moved to their seats in the sacrarium. The wedding service then began 
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The bride and bridegroom are seen here kneeling before the Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Ramsey, just after the Duke of Kent had placed the ring on his bride’s 
left hand. Prince Michael of Kent, the best man, and Sir William Worsley 


can be seen on either side of the couple while members of the Royal family 


De arated 


and of the bride’s family are standing during the prayer. 


There were over 








THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM KNEELING BEFORE THE ARCHBISHOP AFTER TH 
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< THE GIVING OF THE RING, WITH MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES LOOKING ON. 


They included the Crown Prince and Princess Sophie of the Hellenes, the Crown 
Prince of Norway, the Crown Princess of Denmark, the Count of Barcelona 
and his son, the Duke of Gerona, and many relatives of Princess Marina, 
Duchess of Kent. The altar before which the service was performed stood 
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THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM KNEELING BEFORE THE ALTAR WHILE THE DEAN OF YORK LED THE RESPONSIONS. 


The Duke and Duchess of York are seen here kneeling before the altar | Bairstow, ‘I sat down under His shadow.” Then‘the Archbishop gave 
during the responsions which followed the singing of the psalm, “I will a private address to the newly married couple at the foot of the altar. 
give thanks unto the Lord.” The prayers and responsions were followed | Another anthem was sung during the signing of the register in the Choir {/ 
| by the singing of an anthem by a former organist of the Minster, Sir Edward | of the Minster; this was a setting by Gustav Holst of Psalm 148. 1 
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A CURTSEY TO THE QUEEN FROM THE NEW DUCHESS OF 
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A DIGNIFIED MOMENT AT THE END OF THE WEDDING SERVICE: THE DUKE OF KENT WITH HIS BRIDE. 


As the choir sang Gustav Holst’s “ Alleluia,”” and the Queen’s bodyguard | made their way from the choir, leading the procession to the West Door. 1 
of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms stood rigidly to attention | As they passed the Queen the bridal pair did obeisance as a fanfare was |! 


4 


with only their lofty plumes showing any sign of movement, the Duke of | sounded. Behind the bride stretches the 15-ft. white train, with a group }{! 
Kent and the new Duchess of Kent signed the Royal register and then | of pages and bridesmaids waiting to follow the wedded pair down the aisle. i 
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OBEISANCE TO THE SOVEREIGN; AND OUT INTO THE SUNSHINE. 
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OBEISANCE TO THE 

SOVEREIGN: THE DUKE 

BOWS AND HIS BRIDE 

CURTSIES TO THE SMILING 

QUEEN, WITH WHOM CAN 

BE SEEN MANY ROYAL 
GUESTS. 


(¥* the previous 
page we show 
the curtseyirg bride 
and the bowing 
groom as the Royal 
guests saw them; 
here we see the 
smiling Royal faces— 
not only the familiar 
faces of our own 
Royal family, but 
those, less familiar, 
of the many mem- 
bers of European 
Royal families who 
were present. When 
the newly-married 
pair came out to- 
gether from the Min- 
ster, the rain which 
had fallen during the 
ceremony had ceased 
and the sun shone on 
the Duke and Duchess 
as they emerged 
through the arches 
of swords of the 
guard of honour from 
the Duke’s own regi- 
ment, The Royal 
Scots Greys, and two 
pipers played the 
Scots folk tune “I 
hae a wife of my 
own.) 


| 


(Right.) 

OUT OF THE MINSTER 
UNDER THE SWORDS OF 
THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS, 
WHILE THE PIPERS PLAY. 


a 
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THE WEDDING OF THE DUKE OF KENT: THE BRIDAL PROCESSION. 
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HAPPY AND SMILING: THE DUKE OF KENT AND HIS BRIDE APPROACHING THE WEST DOOR AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


Here the Duke of Kent and his bride are seen walking towards the West 
Door of York Minster, with their pages and bridesmaids following behind. 
The bride smiled happily as she moved out of the Cathedral to the sound 
of the Toccata from Vidor’s Fifth Symphony, and it was clear all the strain 


of the great and solemn occasion had vanished. The newly-married couple 
slowly passed the Royal family, the princesses and princes of many European 
Royal houses and the nobility of England. The Duke of Kent and his bride 
were met with tumultuous cheers outside. They then drove to Hovingham. 
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THE PARENTS OF THE BRIDE AND SOME OF THE BRIDESMAIDS. 
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ARRIVING FOR HER DAUGHTER’S WEDDING: LADY WORSLEY AT YORK MINSTER. 
THE DAUGHTER OF SIR JOHN BRUNNER, SHE MARRIED SIR WILLIAM IN 1924. 








} \ Se) ame te r 
ON THEIR WAY TO ATTEND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY: (LEFT TO RIGHT) JANE SPENCER, 
DIANA WORSLEY, AND WILLA WORSLEY, WHO HAD COME FROM CANADA. . 
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THE DUCHESS OF KENT CHATTING WITH THE BRIDESMAIDS: A SCENE AT HOVINGHAM 
HALL. TO THE RIGHT ARE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT. 


Miss Katharine Worsley was attended by three pages and eight bridesmaids, | 
the chief bridesmaid being Princess Anne, who was bridesmaid at the | 
wedding of Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, and | 
also at the wedding of Lady Pamela Mountbatten and Mr. David Hicks | 
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IN DRESSES OF WHITE ORGANDIE: PRINCESS ANNE (LEFT) AND TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SANDRA 
BUTTER. BEHIND ARE THE BRIDE'S PARENTS, SIR WILLIAM AND LADY WORSLEY. 


ae 


FOLLOWING THE BRIDE ALONG THE AISLE: PRINCESS ANNE (RIGHT) AND SANDRA 
BUTTER WITH THEIR POSIES OF WHITE ROSES IN YORK MINSTER. 


in Romsey Abbey in January 1960. Six-year-old Willa Worsley is a 
niece of the bride. Sandra Butter’s parents are friends of the bride and 
bridegroom, and Diana Worsley is a cousin of the bride. Jane Spencer 
is a god-daughter of the Duke of Kent. 
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AS THE PUBLIC SAW THEM: THE RADIANTLY HAPPY BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 








HAT has un- 

doubtedly 
impressed the 
millions of people 
who have taken 
an interest in the 
wedding of the 
Duke of Kent and 
Miss Katharine 
Worsley, and who 
watched the cere- 
mony on tele- 
vision, has been 
the beauty, grace 
and composure of 
the bride. Seldom 
can a bride have 
looked more 
radiant or more 
lovely, as these 





= 
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photographs show. 

“a The good taste and 
- > ie design of the 
~~ 2 ae wedding dress 
Se at endl contributed to 


this impression 
no little. It was 
designed by Mr. 
John Cavanagh, 
who concentrated 





LEAVING FOR YORK MINSTER TO BE MARRIED TO THE DUKE OF KENT ON JUNE 8: MISS [Continued below, left. BACK AT HOVINGHAM HALL: THE BRIDE, NOW DUCHESS 
KATHARINE WORSLEY AMID A VOLUMINOUS VEIL AND HOLDING A BOUQUET. OF KENT, WAVING HAPPILY TO THE CROWD. 
Continued. | 


on simplicity of 
line, which proved 
to be admirably 
suited to the slen- 
der poise and fair 
beauty of the 
bride. It was 
made of white silk 
gauze, with a de- 
sign specially 
woven so that it 
shimmered. From 
the hip it ex- 
tended generously 
into a long train. 
Miss Worsley 
wore a row of 
pearls, and dia- 
monds both on 
her head and as 
ear-rings. These 
accentuated her 
fair hair and white 
dress, and the 
tulle veil which at 
times seemed to 
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cover her com- nine 
pletely. 
JOYFUL FACES VISIBLE THROUGH THE WIN- THE NEW DUCHESS WITH HER VEIL DRAWN DELICATELY f 

DOWS AND ROOF OF THE QUEEN'S CAR. BACK AND HER FACE GLOWING WITH HAPPINESS. ) 











A MOMENT OF SLIGHT ANXIETY AS THE BRIDAL PAIR RETURN TO A TEST OF ORGANISATION AND COMPOSURE: THE 15-FT. TRAIN IS BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL AS THE . 
HOVINGHAM, AND THE VEIL IS MOMENTARILY CAUGHT BY THE WIND. BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM RETURN TO HOVINGHAM HALL FOR THE RECEPTION. } 
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HOVINGHAM HALL: THE SCENE AND THE BRILLIANT GATHERING. 
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HOVINGHAM HALL, THE SEAT OF SIR WILLIAM WORSLEY, SEEN FROM THE CRICKET FIELD. THE MARQUEE WAS PITCHED OFF THE PICTURE, TO THE RIGHT. 

of the newly-married Duke and Duchess, this cleared and the sun shone 
on the brilliant gathering of royalties and notables. When the time came 
for the happy pair to leave, the members of the Royal family gathered in 


the Riding School, and, there, gave them a great send-off. 


After the wedding in York Minster, the bride and bridegroom and some 
2000 guests drove the twenty or so miles back to Hovingham Hall for the 
reception. A large marquee had been erected not far from the cricket 
pitch; and although there was a shower of rain shortly after the arrival 
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ROYAL FAMILY: THE QUEEN; AND THE BRIDEGROOM’S MOTHER. 


THE QUEEN LEADING THE PROCESSION 
DOWN THE AISLE WITH THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH AND PRINCE CHARLES. 


W be QUEEN is seen here 
leaving York Minster after 
the wedding service of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent. She is 
followed by the Queen Mother 
and Queen Victoria Eugénie of 
Spain, Princess Margaret and 
Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones and 
the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. The procession was 
led by the Archbishop of York 
and it included the other mem- 
bers of the Royal family and the 
foreign Royal guests. The mother 
of the bridegroom, Princess 
Marina, Duchess of Kent, as she 
will henceforth be known, was 
escorted from the Minster by Sir 
William Worsley in her own pro- 
cession, after the bride and 
bridegroom. She is seen here 
with Princess Alexandra about to 
leave York to be driven to the 
wedding reception which was held 
at the bride’s home, Hovingham 
Hall. 





(Right.) 
PRINCESS MARINA, DUCHESS OF KENT, 
AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA LEAVING 
THE MINSTER FOR THE RECEPTION AT 
HOVINGHAM HALL. 
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THE HERALDRY OF THE ROYAL WEDDING: THE ARMS OF 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, AND OF THE WORSLEY FAMILY. 











By LESLIE G. PINE, Author of “ The Story of Heraldry” and “ Teach Yourself Heraldry,” etc. 


—_ the most fascinating feature of 

heraldry in modern times lies in its ability to 
tell a story with an economy which it is hard to 
reach in words. To the heraldic initiate the picture 
of the Worsley Arms tells at once a story of great 
antiquity. One applies to the armorial achieve- 
ment of Miss Katharine Worsley’s 


with the husband’s Arms shown on the right and 
those of the wife on the left. Above the shield 
is shown the husband’s crest, and coronet, if any, 
and his supporters are on either side of the com- 
bined shield. The third method is the use of two 
shields side by side; this is for cases in which the 


Arms on a shield on the dexter side, encircled with 
the ensigns of the order, while on the sinister side 
is another shield in which the Arms of the husband 
impale those of the wife, but without the en- 

circling ensigns of chivalry. 
The Arms of the Duke and Duchess of Kent will 
therefore be shown in a single shield, 





family some words from one of the 
Jacobean dramatists: ‘ You owe (i.e., 
own) a shield as old as the first virtue 
which merited an escutcheon.” It 
would be difficult to find a coat of 
arms more simply set out and more 
simply described than the argent, a 
chief gules of the Worsleys. Immedi- 
ately, the simplicity of the coat pro- 
claims that the family to which it be- 
longs must retrace its history at least 
to the age of the 12th century when 
armorial bearings became the fashion 
in Western Europe. It is a moot point 
as to whether the Worsleys are of 
Saxon or Norman origin. It is usually 
impossible to tell with these very 
anciently landed families of the squire- 
archy. It is certain that when, 800 
years ago, the bearing of coat armour 
grew general, the Worsleys were of the 
rank to use it. This at once denotes 
that they belong to the ancient ruling 
caste of England, whose pedigrees it 
has been the pleasure of her most 
celebrated antiquaries to relate. 

Only one mark is seen on the 
Worsley shield, apart from the charge 
of the red chief, and that is the red 
hand of Ulster, which again to the 
heraldic student attests the presence 
in the family of a baronetcy. Miss 
Worsley’s father, Sir William, is in- 
deed the fourth of his line, the present 
baronetcy having been created in 1838, 3 
but this is only yesterday in the his- Ulli 
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with the Duke’s Arms on the dexter 
side, and the Worsley shield on the 
sinister, the Duke’s Arms being said 
to impale those of his wife. 

The Royal Arms of England which 
the Duke of Kent bears with a label 
of difference are so well known that 
it may seem unnecessary to discuss 
details of their make-up. In fact, 
familiar as they should be to all of us, 
there are numerous items of immense 
interest in them. It is not long ago 
that, not for the first time, I have 
found myself wondering at the badges 
of Pullman cars, in which the dragon 
of Wales appears in the Royal Arms. 
The Royal escutcheon is composed, of 
course, of four quarters, England being 
in the first and fourth quarters, Scot- 
land in the second, and Ireland in the 
third. These are the famous three 
kingdoms, out of which James II was 
sung by the tune “ Lillibulero,”” and 
which form the United Kingdom of 
our Sovereign’s title. Now Wales has 
never been a kingdom—not at least 
since united with England in 1284— 
but a Principality, which gives the 
title to the eldest son of the Sovereign. 
This is the objection to the use of 
Wales in the third or fourth quarter 
of the Royal Arms. 

However, to pass to the Duke of 
Kent’s Arms; he, like other members 
of the Royal family, does not simply 
inherit Arms. The Arms of the Royal 








tory of such an old recorded family. 
There was ano baronetcy which 
was one of the first vintage under the 
institution of that Order in the reign of, and by, 
James I, in 1611. The Worsleys, although now 
so essentially a Yorkshire family, derive from 
Lancashire, where they resided at Worsley Hall, 
until they acquired the estate of Apuldurcombe, 
in the Isle of Wight, in the mid-16th century. It 
was one of this line which received the older 
baronetcy, of which there were eleven holders 
before it died out in 1825. The present baronet’s 
line have been seated at Hovingham, in York- 
shire, since April 7 of the fifth year of Elizabeth I. 

The crest of the Worsleys is the wyvern, that 
creature of heraldry and of medizval natural his- 
tory, but not of fact, which bears such a super- 
ficial resemblance to a dragon that in continental 
books, wyvern is classed under dragon, without 
discrimination. However, the wyvern is a creature 
of myth, which has two legs, the body curling away 
into the tail, and usually, as with the Worsley 
crest, represented as resting upon its legs and tail. 
The Worsley wyvern is vert, or green. 

Heraldry has special significance in depicting 
the various human relationships. Miss Worsley 
as a daughter of the house of Worsley cannot bear 
the full coat of Arms, including crest, helmet and 
mantling. Crest and helmet are reserved in 
English heraldry, for males; the only woman who 
can bear the whole Arms of her house is the 
Sovereign, because she (just as much as a king) 
is the Fountain of Honour, and the accident of 
the Sovereign’s sex makes no difference to this 
position. Miss Worsley’s Arms before her marriage 
are shown on a lozenge, without crest or helmet. 
Upon her marriage her Arms are then determined 
by those of her husband, as to position and depiction. 

How, then, will the combined Arms of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent be shown? There are three 
ways in which the Arms of husband and wife can 
be heraldically combined. First, in the case of 
an heraldic heiress, that is a woman without 
brothers, her husband puts in the middle of his 
shield a small shield or inescutcheon, on which 
are shown his wife’s Arms. With women who are 
not heraldic heiresses, the method used normally 
is impalement, or dimidiation, whereby the shield 
is divided down the middle into two equal portions 


THE ARMORIAL ACHIEVEMENT AS ASSIGNED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE 


OF KENT BY THE SOVEREIGN. 
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THE ARMS OF SIR WILLIAM WORSLEY, BT. : A COAT OF ARMS OF 

THE GREATEST SIMPLICITY AND ANTIQUITY. ARGENT, A 

CHIEF GULES; THE CREST, 4 WYVERN VERT. THE MOTTO 
MEANS “DO GOOD TO AS MANY PEOPLE AS POSSIBLE.” 


Armorial bearings reproduced by courtesy of “ Debrett's Peerage.” 


husband is a knight of an order, such as the 
Garter, the ensigns of which are peculiar to him- 
self, and which cannot be communicated to his 
wife. The practice then is to show the husband’s 





house being Arms of Dominion are 
unique in that they are inheritable, 
whole and unchanged, by one person 
only, the successor to the Throne. Other members 
of the Royal house must have Arms assigned to 
them by Royal Warrant. This is because the Royal 
Arms are bound up with the sovereignty of the 
country, and typify England, the Sovereign thereof. 
It will be noticed that although it was a Plantagenet 
king, Richard I, who first assumed the familiar 
three lions, they have been borne by every dynasty 
which has since succeeded to the Throne. This 
despite the fact that the Tudor, Stuart, Hanoverian 
and Windsor dynasty are descended from the 
Plantagenets only through female lines. 

Unlike all other legitimate descendants of an 
armigerous person, the sons and grandchildren of 
the Sovereign do not inherit the Arms of their 
house, but must await the Warrant of the 
Sovereign which gives them the right to do so, 
and which lays down the appropriate difference 
marks or marks of cadency which they are to use 
on the Royal Arms. The children of the Sovereign 
have the three-pointed label, with whatever mark 
is assigned to go upon it; the grandchildren have 
the five-pointed label. The first Duke of Kent 
bore the label of three points argent each charged 
with an anchor azure. His son, the present Duke, 
has a label of five points argent, the centre point 
and two outer points charged with an anchor 
azure and the two inner points with a St. George’s 
Cross. This label is repeated on the crest of the 
Duke, ‘and on the supporters, which are, of course, 
the same as the Royal crest and supporters, but 
differentiated by this label. The whole achieve- 
ment is completed by the coronet of the Duke, 
composed of crosses and strawberry leaves, above 
which is the helmet of his rank and then the crest. 

It is the fashion to-day to show the armorial 
bearings upon a compartment or ground of grassy 
earth as base, instead of the somewhat gas-bracket 
type used for this purpose in Victorian times. 
Should the Duke, like his father, be created a 
K.G. or K.T., then the usage outlined above of 
two shields will apply, unless the Duchess were 
likewise to become a Lady of the particular Order. 
Again, the warrants mentioned are personal and 
do not pass on, so that for children of the marriage 
fresh arrangements will be necessary. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING AT YORK MINSTER: TWO OFFICIAL GROUPS. 


he this group the pages 
and bridesmaids who 
attended the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent are (left 
to right): William Wors- 
ley, nephew of the bride; 
Simon Hay, son of Sir 
Philip Hay; Edward 
Beckett, son of the Hon. 
Christopher and Lady 
Elizabeth Beckett; Sandra 
Butter; Katherine Ashley 
Cooper; Diana Worsley, 
cousin of the bride; Willa 
Worsley, niece of the 
bride; Joanna Fitzroy, 
daughter of Lord and 
Lady Fitzroy; Princess 
Anne; the Hon. Jane 
Spencer, god-daughter of 
the Duke; and Emily 
Briggs, a cousin and god- 
daughter of the bride. 
The Duke of Kent wore 
full-dress uniform of The 
Royal Scots Greys. The 
bride wore a gown of gos- 
samer white silk gauze 
woven with a formal de- 
sign in iridescent silvery 
thread. Her train was 
15 ft. long. 


(Right.) 

AFTER THE WEDDING, AT 
HOVINGHAM HALL: A GROUP 
PORTRAIT OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT 
AND HIS BRIDE, THE NEW 
DUCHESS OF KENT, PRINCE 
MICHAEL OF KENT, AND THE 

PAGES AND BRIDESMAIDS. 
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ANOTHER WEDDING GROUP. LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA; MR. AND MRS. MARCUS WORSLEY; PRINCESS MARINA, DUCHESS OF pm J ay nn ——~ Bang 

QUBEN; PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT; THE BRIDE AND GROOM; SIR WILLIAM WORSLEY; PRINCESS ANNE; LADY WORSLEY; THE PRINCE OF WALES; Apne Ag nr hm 

ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER; MR. AND MRS. JOHN WORSLEY. THE PAGES AND BRIDESMAIDS ARE: WILLIAM WORSLEY; EDWARD BECKETT; SIMON HAY; ; 
DIANA WORSLEY; SANDRA BUTTER; JOANNA FITZROY; HON. JANE SPENCER; EMILY BRIGGS; AND WILLA WORSLEY. 
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Photographs by Cecil Beaton. 
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OFF FOR THE HONEYMOON: FAREWELLS TO THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
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THE NEW DUCHESS OF KENT KISSING THE QUEEN WHILE THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


AND THE DUKE OF KENT LOOK ON. 


HE bride and 
bridegroom 
were given a send- 
off by the guests 
when they left 
Hovingham Hall 


R.A.F. station at 
Linton, from which 
they flew in a Heron 
of the Queen’s 
Flight to Dyce Air- 
port, Aberdeenshire. 
From there they 
went to Birkhall, 
estate where 
they were to d 


those waving good- 
bye after they had 
left the reception 
can be seen the 
Crown Prince of 
Greece, Princess 
Sir William 
Worsley, Princess 
Marina 


Anne, 


of Harewood. The 





PRINCESS MARINA 
AND SIR WILLIAM 
WORSLEY SUR- 
ROUNDED BY ROYAL 
GUESTS WAVING 
FAREWELL TO THE 
DEPARTING COUPLE. 


and the Earl 


A LAST WAVE BEFORE THE HONEYMOON: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
ABOUT TO ENTER THE HERON AIRCRAFT TO FLY TO DYCE AIRPORT. 
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SHOOTINGS IN LONDON AND NEWCASTLE; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 





COMING INTO PRESTWICK AFTER THE NEAR PORT ENGINE HAD FALLEN OFF OVER THE ATLANTIC: WHERE THE MANAGER WAS SHOT IN THE COURSE OF AN INTERVIEW BY APPOINTMENT: THE 
A K.L.M. DOUGLAS DC7 AIRLINER, CARRYING EIGHTY-ONE PERSONS. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK IN MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. 

On June 11, this airliner, carrying seventy-three members of the U.S. Electric Boat Co.’s On June 7, David Robert Cook, a male nurse, asked for an interview with Mr. Henry 

Athletic Club to Amsterdam via Prestwick, lost an engine 200 miles out from Prestwick. Hartley, the manager of the bank. In the course of it he produced a revolver, killed the 

A safe landing, however, was made at Prestwick and a relief aircraft took the passengers on. ger, ded a poli and then shot himself. He was taken to hospital. 
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A ROCKET VEHICLE BEING PREPARED FOR FIRING ON ITS SPECIAL TRACK DURING A DEMON- THE TESTING OF SAFETY HARNESS AND SEATS AT THE R.A.E., FARNBOROUGH: TWO DUMMIES 
STRATION OF WEAPON TRIALS AT THE MILITARY WEAPONS PROOF AND EXPERIMENTAL eB 5 ae o> ieee ON CIVIL — 7 WHEN THEIR socapee ya 
STATION AT PENDINE, CARMARTHENSHIRE. AT THIS STATION WEAPONS ARE CHECKED e Roy craft Establishment at Farnborough held two open days on June 9 and 10 
AGAINST EXPECTED PERFORMANCE AND EXPERIMENTS ARE CARRIED OUT ON NEW ONES. when the work of the Establishment was on show. Here is seen the high-speed track demon- 


stration with two dummies propelled on a track by means of rockets to test safety equipment. 
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A SAD DAY FOR THE POLICE: THE FUNERAL IN THE CITY OF LONDON CREMATORIUM ON JUNE 9 OF THE AN ARCHBISHOP IS ELECTED IN THE CRYPT: MEMBERS OF THE GREATER CHAPTER OF 
TWO POLICEMEN SHOT DEAD BY A GUNMAN. CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL MEETING TO ELECT DR. RAMSEY. 
The coffins containing the bodies of Inspector Pawsey and Sergeant Hutchins were borne on the On June 5 the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, was able to announce that ' 
shoulders of their por Ben when about 2000 policemen attended their funeral on June 9. The Dr. Ramsey had duly been elected the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury, “no one : 
following day it was announced that the gunman, who had shot himself, had died. contradicting.” The election was due to be confirmed on or near June 21. 
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ROYAL VISITS; AND SIR ANTHONY 
EDEN’S PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 
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THE QUEEN DURING HER VISIT TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, ON MAY 30, WHERE SHE 
OPENED A NEW WING AND THE NURSES’ HOME. 
The Queen is shown here with members of the staff when she visited the hospital to open the new Queen 
Elizabeth II wing and Gloucester House (see opposite), which is the new + sos Home. She had tea 
in the sun lounge on the eleventh floor. The Home has cost £386,000. 
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THE NEW NURSES’ HOME FOR ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, WHICH 
COST £386,000 TO BUILD AND HAS EXCELLENT FACILITIES. 








ITS OPENING BY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER ON JUNE 6. 
The Leys School has spent £100,000 on building this new West House, which is 
the largest project so far undertaken by the school. Old Boys and benefactors 
have contributed generously to help raise money for this and other projects. 
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AN EX-PRIME MINISTER RETURNS: SIR ANTHONY EDEN AND LADY EDEN IN LONDON A PRIVATE JOKE BETWEEN THE QUEEN, PRINCE PHILIP AND THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON AFTER THE 
AFTER HIS IMPORTANT SPEECH AT WETHERBY, YORKSHIRE. SPECIAL SERVICE IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ON JUNE 9. 
On June 10, Sir Anthony made his first important public speech since 1957. Address- Her Majesty the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh attended the annual service of the Order of St. Michael 
ing a rally of Young Conservatives, of which he is President, he spoke of the dangers and St. George at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Queen is shown here wearing the blue robe of the Order 
involved in joining the Six without a full understanding of its implications. of which she is President. Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen holds a ceremonial sword. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY PARADE—THE FIRST TELEVISION TRANSMISSION OF THE LONDON SCENE TO MOSCOW: THE QUEEN RIDES ON TO THE PARADE GROUND ON THE HORSE 
GUARDS ON JUNE 10, FOLLOWED BY THE DUKES OF EDINBURGH AND GLOUCESTER. 


A NEWCOMER TO THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE BALCONY: PRINCE ANDREW IN HIS MOTHER'S ARMS—TO SEE THE FLY-PAST AND THE CROWDS. 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY PARADE—THE FIRST TRANSMISSION TO MOSCOW; AND PRINCE ANDREW’S FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE. 


Trooping the Colour—the Queen’s Birthday Parade had this year the addi- 
tional distinction of being the first occasion of a television transmission of 
the London scene to Moscow; and it was the programme selected by the Soviet 
authorities to take in exchange for the B.B.C.’s May Day relay. _The picture 
is reported to have come through very well, but the sound was a little muffled. 
The Colour trooped was that of the 2nd Battalion, Scots Guards, and of the 
eight guards on parade only one—that of the Ist Battalion, Coldstream 


i 
| 
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Guards—came from south of the Border or east of the Irish Sea. In com- 
pliment to the Colour, the Queen wore over her scarlet tunic the green band 
of the Thistle, instead of the blue of the Garter. A delightful and unexpected 
incident, unfortunately not seen in the transmission to Russia, came at the 
end, during the fiy-past, when the Queen, still in uniform, brought out Prince 
Andrew in her arms to see the Javelin fighters of the R.A.F. fly over—the 


baby Prince’s first public appearance. 
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NOTABLE PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK. 
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SOME PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE NEW ITALIAN AMBASSADOR: 


SIGNOR QUARONI. 
Signor Pietro Quaroni, the 
newly-appointed Italian Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, 
arrived with his wife in London 
on June 5 to take up his duties. 
He was appointed to succeed 
Count Zoppi. Signor Quaroni, 
who is sixty-three, was previously 


# FORMER C.-IN-C., FAR EAST: 
THE LATE SIR H. POWNALL. 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Pow- 
nall died on June 9 at the age of 
seventy-three. He was promoted 
Director of Military Operations 
and Intelligence in 1938 and he 
a ta a prominent in the 

C.-in-C., Far 


so 


| 


Easi, in 1941, a post he held for 


ONE OF THE PIONEERS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY: 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CARL JUNG. 
Professor Carl Gustav Jung, who with Freud 
and Adler is regarded as one of the chief 
architects of modern Weg - thought, 
died at his home in esnacht, Switzerland, 
on June 7 at the age of eighty-five. His 
interests were not confined to clinical treatment 
but embraced fields as wide as alchemy, 
anthropology, eastern studies and many other 


-” 
i A FORMER MINISTER: THE 
LATE LORD WINSTER. 
Lord Winster, who died on 
June 7 at his home in Sussex 
at the age of seventy-six, was 
Minister of Civil Aviation 1945- 
46 and Governor of Cyprus 
1946-49. In 1929 he left the 
Liberals for the Labour Party 


» 
TO BE CONDUCTOR OF THe } 


L.P.0.: MR. JOHN PRITCHARD. 
Mr. John Pritchard, who is 
thirty-nine, has been appointed 


per my conductor of the 
mdon Philharmonic Orchestra 
ber 


Director as well. Mr. Pritchard 
has been Musical Director of the 





Ambassador to Bonn. 
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just over a year. 
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subjects. He was a prolific writer. 
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and was raised to the peerage 
in 1942. 


Royal Liverpool P.O. 





THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS: NEW PEERS AND KNIGHTS. J 
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( tHe FIRST TO SWIM THE CHANNEL 
THIS YEAR: MISS DOROTHY PERKINS. 
Miss Dorothy Perkins, who is nineteen 
and is a factory worker from Bradford, 
is claiming the record for being the 
earliest channel swimmer of any 
season. She landed at Walmer, Kent, 
from Cap Gris Nez on June 6, having 
taken 20 hrs. 26 mins. Experts had 
said the water was too cold. 
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CREATED A BARON: GENERAL 
SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON. 
General Sir Brian Robertson, 
who was Chairman of the 
British Tr Commission 
from 1953 to this year, has been 
created a baron in the Birthday 
Honours. A motion thanking 
Sir Brian for his “‘ painstaking " 
service as Chairman of the 
Tr rt Commission has been 

by M.P.s of all parties. 


CREATED A BARON: SIR SIMON 
MARKS. 

Sir Simon Marks, who is Chair- 
man and joint ing direc- 
tor of Marks and Spencer, has 
been created a baron in the 
Birthday Honours. Sir Simon, 
who is seventy-two, is deeply 
interested in the arts and in 
music, and has also done much 
to help the welfare and develop- 
ment of Israel. 
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CREATED A LIFE PEER: SIR 
ALEXANDER COUTANCHE. 
Sir Alexander Moncrieff 
Coutanche, who has been Bailiff 
of Jersey since 1935, has been 
created a Life Peer. He is sixty- 
nine. Sir Alexander ame ee 

his post in Jersey all throu 

German occupation of vey ben 

nel Islands during the last war. 

He was educated at Victoria 
College, Jersey. 
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TO BE COMMODORE OF THE ROYAL y 
MAIL LINE’S FLEET: CAPTAIN STEVENS. {| 

in T. W. Stevens, who is Master j 
of the Royal Mail liner Aragon, {| 
20,000 tons, has recently been appointed 4 
Commodore of the Royal Mail Line’s 


| fleet. He joined the Roya! Mail Line 
as a cadet in 1917 and had a distin- 
guished record in the last war when 

ff , he served with the Royal Naval Reserve. 
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[" pesicnateD A KNIGHT BACHELOR: | 

MR. THOMAS KNOX. 
Mr. Thomas Knox, Principal of the | 
University of St. Andrews, has been { 
designated a knight bachelor. He 
was educated at Bury Grammar 
School, the Liverpool Institute and 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. From 
D 1936 to 1953 he was Professor of 
Moral y at St. —_ / 

since 

, ane has been ipal we 
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CREATED A LIFE PEER: MR. ALFRED \ 


ROBENS. MR. TRENCHARD COX. PROFESSOR J. F. BAKER. 
Mr. Alfred Robens, chairman of the Mr. George Trenchard Cox, who is Professor J. F. Baker, who is Pro- 
National Coal Board, has been Director of the Victoria and Albert fessor of ical Sciences and 
created a life baron. He has an- Museum, has been designated a Head of the nt of Engineer- 
nounced that he would take the knight bachelor. Educated at Eton ing at Cam oy a Fan 
title of Lord Robens to maintain his and King’s College, Cambridge, he he has held since 1943, has 
identity with the public. Mr. Robens, was Director o the Birmingham | i ted a knight bachelor ote 


who held several appointments in 
the post-war Labour governmen’ 
was Minister of Laboun f in 1951 
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and Art Gallery from 
books on art and painters. 
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DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: / 


Museum and 
to 1955. He is the author of several 
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DESIGNATED A KNIGHT BACHELOR: | 


1944 
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A GIORGIONE; AND A REMBRANDT WHICH MAY BREAK ALL SALE RECORDS. 
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GALLERY: “SUNSET LAND- 
SCAPE WITH ST. GEORGE AND 
ST. ANTHONY,” BY GIORGIONE 
(died 1510). 
(Oil on canvas: 29 by 36} ins.) 


THIS WOVEMBER: “ ARISTOTLE 
CONTEMPLATING THE BUST OF 
HOMER,” BY REMBRANDT VAN 
RIJN (c. 1606-1669). (Oil on 
canvas: 554 by 53} ins.) 


ae — ? i rs a: Pe P tah 2 ’ . ms j Cg eS eas ns > 
(ABOVE.) (LEFT.) 
PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL : TO BE SOLD IN NEW YORK 
’ 


ie 


i spite of the difficulties NE of the most valu- 


of attributing works 
to Giorgione with any 
authority or confidence, 
this painting now in 
London’s National Gal- 
lery can reasonably be 
described as the only im- 
portant Giorgione dis- 
covery of the century. It 
was found in 1933—in 
the attic of a villa which 
had once belonged to 
Marcantonio Michiel, the 
earliest authority on 
Giorgione; but it had two 
sizeable holes in it. The 
picture came into a pri- 
vate collection in this 
country, and in 1955 was 
the sensation of the Gior- 
gione exhibition at Venice. 
It had been offered to the 
Gallery some years ago, 
when insufficient funds 
were available for its out- 
right purchase. But the 
persistent desire of its 
owner that it should find 
a permanent home there 
has made it finally pos- 
sible for the purchase to 
be made, and at an 
extremely reasonable 
price. Shortly, the Gal- 
lery’s other “‘ Giorgione”’ 

will hang with it. 
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able paintings still in 
private hands is to be 
auctioned at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New 
York, some time in 
November. It is the 
superb “ Aristotle con- 
templating the bust of 
Homer,”” by Rembrandt, 
shown here. It seems ex- 
tremely likely that this 
masterpiece may be sold 
for a price exceeding (per- 
haps far exceeding) the 
£275,000 paid for the 
Rubens ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi” at Sotheby’s 
in 1959, which is at 
present in the National 
Gallery. This Rembrandt 
was one of three commis- 
sioned by a Sicilian noble- 
man, and was painted in 
1653. In 1928 it was pur- 
chased from Duveen 
Brothers by the late Mr. 
Alfred W. Erickson, and 
it is as part of this col- 
lection that it is being 
sold now. Also in the 
Erickson collection are 
important works by 
Fragonard, Perugino, 
Hals, Holbein the 
Younger, Crivelli and 

a number of others. 
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le story of the assassination of 
Trujillo is as fantastic and as 
fascinating as any in modern times. 
That a dictator should be murdered is 
nothing; that his adherents should find 
themselves unable to announce their 
catastrophe for days because the 
corpse had been consigned to the boot 
of his car and could not be discovered 
is an event outside the bounds of reality and 
belonging to the fairyland of the writers of thrillers 
and comics, in all the brutality associated with 
the latter by so many fathers, mothers and 
moralists. Others may see in it a_ portrait 
of Claudius and hear an echo of the groans of 
the Ghost. We may be sure that there is a 
Gertrude rent in twain. Indeed, there is almost 
certainly a bevy of such unhappy 
widows, since Trujillo, though he 
did not bring disgrace on his 
ill-acquired kingdom by drink- 
ing himself drunk to the sound 
of drums, was more generous 
in his liking for the other sex. 
Perhaps the conclusion should 
be that it is wiser and more 
statesmanlike to succumb to 
the blandishments of Weib 
rather than those of Wein und 
Gesang. 


Many of the correspondents 
who first reported the murder 
expressed surprise that the 
régime had survived, but it 
would in fact have been very 
much more astonishing had it 
failed to do so. For all its un- 
speakable vileness and cruelty, 
its efficiency was outstanding and 
the circle from which it drew its 
support unusually wide. Most 
of our past experience points to 
the fact that a competent 
management of affairs avails a 
dictator more than the mellowing 
process which so many of the 
best specimens of the profession 
undergo. 


The staid and balanced 
arbiters of opinion who then took 
over from the reporters as our 
mentors followed in general the 
same line. They were able to 
improve upon their predecessors 
because they had at their dis- 
posal a fund of philosophy, often 
of the most respectable kind, 
with which to make the subject 
one of great interest. It may be 
likened to the difference between 
deriving one’s knowledge of the 
Cathedral of Chartres from a 
picture postcard and, after visit- 
ing it, studying it in the books of 
the masters of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture or in a curiosity such as 
‘* La Cathédrale,”” by Huysmans. 
But here there emerged a distinc- 
tion between the columnists of 
the United States and those 
of the United Kingdom. The 
latter continued in many cases to 
proclaim themselves surprised, 
whereas those of America, who 
had Trujillo’s half-an-island on 
their doorstep, were far too well 
acquainted with it and too 
sophisticated to linger over any 
such fallacy. They knew among 
other facts that Trujillo the 
younger was the spit of his Dad 
and would not fail where he had 
succeeded. They knew, it goes 
without saying, infinitely more 
about the structure and temper 
of the Army. It is they who should be our 
guides now and henceforth. 


of Trini 


In assessing the qualities and prospects of the 
Old-fashioned Dictator the stock method is that 
of comparison between Batista in Cuba and the 
Trujillos. The former sat forward in the limelight ; 
the latter gave no thought to any such matter, 
and no limelight played on him. When the sun- 
shine was bright he sat in it, but if a cloud passed 
over it as he sipped his sundowner and smoked 
his Havana he did not move his chair. (While on 
the subject of cigars it may be mentioned in 
passing that the Americans are announcing the 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
TRUJILLO LEADS THE REARGUARD. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


first hint of a shortage. In this country the 
tobacconists are doing nothing that could possibly 
be described as rationing. They are saying to 
clients that it would be a kindness if those 
accustomed to buying a box of roo at a time 
would content themselves with fifty to go on with. 
In nine cases out of ten the customer agrees at 
once. This process will be continued by the 





A DISTINGUISHED OXFORD FIGURE: MR. ARTHUR LIONEL PUGH NORRINGTON, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, IN A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


Mr. A. L. P. Norrington became Vice-Chancellor of Oxford in 1960. Since 1954 he has been President 


Educated at Winchester 


retailers so long as it suffices. If, on the other 
hand, the moment arrives for slightly more drastic 
action, wholesalers and retailers will take it. If 
they consider it prudent to switch to pure ration- 
ing they will do so.) The Army is better organised 
than the Cuban ever was, thus presenting fewer 
targets to a Fidel Castro. The officers have been 
better picked. 


This seems a just picture of the situation, but 
it is one from which the emotions have been 
divorced. There is no further need to restrain 
them. Trujillo’s domain stinks.of iniquity. Tor- 
ture of the most horrible kind has been applied 


and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was a Scholar, 
Mr. Norrington served with the Royal Field Artillery in World War One. He joined the Oxford University 
Press in 1923 and from 1948-54 was Secretary to the Delegates of the University Press. 


Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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as a matter of course—the red-hot 
iron is merciful by comparison with 
some of the methods in regular use. 
Before the eyes of parents whose 
own fate will overtake them in ten 
minutes, little children have been 
swung by the heels and their brains 
dashed out against rocks. “‘Go down 
to hell!” This is the sole verdict 
that can possibly be passed on the Trujillos, 
and let us leave it at that. As usual in Spanish 
America, the Roman Catholic Church has moved 
slowly, and as usual it has refused to put up 
with an abomination. Of late it has grown 
more and more restive. It has been followed 
step by step by the educated. Cruelty will 
never be driven from the realm of the Old- 
fashioned Dictator, but it can 
be modified. 


As regards outside participa- 
tion in the murder, indicatibns 
remain as scanty as ever, but 
there are pretty clear pointers 
to the likelihood, indeed the 
certitude, that Venezuela has 
had a share in it. This State 
has always taken its place as 
one of the most hostile and 
quite the most enterprising of 
the foes of the Dominican 
Republic. The more pressure it 
can put on the better. 


The United States had made 
no blunders of any kind since 
President Kennedy took office 
until it made the sensational mis- 
take over Cuba recently. That it 
was a crashing blunder has since 
been admitted by every shade of 
opinion except the official, and of 
late more and more frequently 
acknowledged here, too, by 
implication. It came near to 
leaving the whole structure in 
ruins, but it is safe to say that no 
kind of repetition lies within the 
bounds of immediate possibility. 
The lesson has been taken to 
heart. We have been right in 
deploring what happened and 
equally so in making it clear that 
we issued warning after warning 
of what would happen if our 
advice were not listened to. This 
has not exceeded the bounds 
of propriety up to date, but 
it may be well to consider 
from now on that an attitude 
of superiority is often damag- 
ing to friendship and that 
nations are more touchy than 
the sum of the individuals who 
compose them, just as they are 
less scrupulous. 


We have made quite as many 
gross errors since that day when 
our convoys drove from the 
British Zone to Berlin, without 
passes, guarantees in unimpeach- 
able legal terms—without any- 
thing, in fact, save the innocent 
belief that when agreement on 
such a point had been reached it 
was certain to be fulfilled. This 
was a belief which should have 
been utterly destroyed by British 
and American experience during 
the war. 


It will be noted how quickly 
the Dominican Republic has 
virtually disappeared from the 
news. This treatment marks 
it as a situation closed, unlike that, for example, 
in Laos, where nothing of much moment has 
happened for a long time, but the scraps of 
information fly out day by day, to be absorbed 
with avidity by millions of readers. Even 
when we cannot see smoke or feel heat we 
know that fire is smouldering within, and 
that where there is smouldering there is 
some danger, however remote, of a conflagra- 
tion. The Trujillo domain, on the contrary, is 
cold iron; it will need to be fed with fresh com- 
bustible material before another fire can be lit, 
and, however much there may be lying about, it 
is not to be found here. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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CIUDAD TRUJILLO. WITNESS TO AN ASSASSINATION: THE CAR IN WHICH GENERAL 

TRUJILLO, THE DICTATOR OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, WAS KILLED ON MAY 31. IT BEARS 

THE MARKS OF NO FEWER THAN FIFTY BULLET-HOLES. ALL THOSE INVOLVED IN THE 
ASSASSINATION ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN KILLED OR ROUNDED UP. 


NIAGARA FALLS, U.S.A. SEALING A ROCK-FACE WITH WHAT IS KNOWN AS “ GUNITE.” BEFORE 
CONSTRUCTING THE NORTH BUTTRESS OF THE NIAGARA POWER PLANT, ENGINEERS COVERED THE 
ROCK WITH MESH AND THEN SPRAYED IT. 


>. 
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FORMOSA. ONE WAY OF PROVING THAT BEE STINGS ARE NOT ONLY HARMLESS BUT GOOD 

FOR HEALTH. HERE CHANG WAN-CHUN, A VETERAN BEE-KEEPER, IS LETTING HUNDREDS OF 

BEES STING THE BODY OF HIS ASSISTANT IN A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION. WHETHER THE 
KEEPER HIMSELF TOOK PART WAS NOT STATED. 


> 
— ¢] NEW YORK. A WORM FIT FOR BROBDINGNAG HELD IN THE HANDS OF MRS. MARTE LATHAM, 
ro WHO DISCOVERED IT AT 15,000 FT. IN COLOMBIA. (Radio photograph.) 
{ WASHINGTON, D.C. PART OF A ES et ee ee Se ee Now in the London Zoo is this 54-ft. worm from the Andes which has apparently surprised e 
AIR FLIGHTS: A PROTOTYPE OF A HUGE “MOBILE LOUNGE” FROM WHICH P . who did not know of its existence, although similar worms have been found in Burma, Java, 
STEP STRAIGHT INTO THE AIRCRAFT. THERE IS A DRIVER'S COCKPIT AT BOTH ENDS. Australia and New Zealand——some of them as much as 11 ft. long. 
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PORTLAND, AUSTRALIA. SHIPS DISCHARGING THEIR CARGO AT THE K. S. ANDERSON 
WHARF IN THIS MUCH-DEVELOPED PORT ON THE VICTORIAN COAST. MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS, 


COSTING £A6,000,000, WERE OPENED OFFICIALLY DURING NOVEMBER. THE NEW BREAK- 
WATER IS 4000 FT. LONG. 





DUBLIN. DURING THEIR STATE VISIT TO IRELAND: PRINCE RAINIER OF MONACO (LEFT, STANDING) 

AND PRINCESS GRACE, WITH PRESIDENT DE VALERA AND MRS. DE VALERA, AT THE PRESIDENT’S 

HOME ON JUNE 10. ON THE FOLLOWING DAY THEY VISITED THE NATIONAL STUD. THE OFFICIAL 
VISIT WAS TO BE FOLLOWED BY A PRIVATE HOLIDAY. 








ee . \ 
STOCKHOLM. IN THE INTERIOR OF THE 17TH-CENTURY SWEDISH WARSHIP VASA, 
WHICH HAS NOW BEEN SUCCESSFULLY LIFTED AND IS NOW BEING PREPARED FOR 
PRESERVATION AS A MUSEUM. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONE OF THE ORIGINAL 
WOODEN GUN-CARRIAGES AND A CANNON-BALL. 





'* wo, . 
eM 
<*. Ce 7 
EPIDAUROS, GREECE. MRS. KENNEDY, THE WIFE OF THE U.S. PRESIDENT 
(HOLDING EARS OF BARLEY), WITH HER SISTER, PRINCESS RADZIWILL, IN THE ANCIENT 
GREEK THEATRE AT EPIDAUROS, WATCHING REHEARSALS OF THE TRAGEDY OF 
“ELECTRA.” SHE IS MAKING A PRIVATE VISIT TO THE AGEAN. 








AMMAN. KING HUSSEIN’S BRIDE, MUNA AL HUSSEIN (FORMERLY MISS ANTOINETTE 

GARDINER), AT A MARCH-PAST OF GIRL GUIDES AT BADAL AMMAN. ON HER LEFT, QUEEN 

ZEIN, THE KING’S MOTHER; ON HER RIGHT, PRINCESS ALIA, KING HUSSEIN’S DAUGHTER BY 
HIS FORMER MARRIAGE. 








THE VATICAN. KING BAUDOUIN KNEELS TO KISS THE POPE’S RING, WHILE QUEEN 

FABIOLA LOOKS ON. IT WAS DURING THIS PRIVATE AUDIENCE THAT QUEEN FABIOLA 

TOLD THE POPE THAT SHE WAS EXPECTING A BABY IN OCTOBER. THE NEWS WAS TOLD 
PRIVATELY, BUT RAPIDLY BECAME PUBLIC. 
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LEAPING OVER A LORRY WITH THE AID OF A ROCKET CARRIED ON HIS BACK: A TEST ENGINEER MAN IN FLIGHT: A CLEAR DEMONSTRATION OF THE FACT THAT A LIGHTWEIGHT ROCKET CAN } 
OF BELL AEROSYSTEMS TESTING A NEW DEVICE. LIFT A MAN AND CARRY HIM OVER THE GROUND. J 
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f SOARING UPWARDS: THE TEST ENGINEER ADJUSTING THE CONTROLS THROUGH WHICH THE | A CLEAR VIEW OF THE TWIN-JET HYDROGEN PEROXIDE PROPULSION SYSTEM WHICH CAN BE 





ROCKET THRUST LEVELS CAN BE REGULATED. CARRIED ON THE BACK, GIVING CONTROLLED FLIGHT. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK. THE “ ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR ” IN REAL LIFE: A PORTABLE ROCKET SUCCESSFULLY DEMONSTRATED. 


The Bell A tems Com: of the United States has recently been carrying | operator to regulate the rocket thrust levels, thus controlling the rate of climb 
a tests rey a United States Army Transportation Research Command on | and descent. A left-hand control produces changes in direction. This inven- 
a rocket which can be carried on the back. It consists of a twin-jet hydrogen tion seems more practicable though less spectacular than the rubber-like | 
peroxide propulsion system with a right-hand control which allows the substance used by the absent-minded professor in Walt Disney’s new my 
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‘THERE are a score of different species of seals 

in the seas throughout the world. In some 
parts the seals are numbered in their millions and 
we may be sure that before sealing became wide- 
spread the numbers everywhere were far higher 
than they are to-day. Occasionally one may 
wander up one of the rivers, but basically seals 
are marine. By striking contrast, however, there 
are a few living in lakes hundreds of miles from 
the sea. 

The two species living away from the sea are 
the Caspian seal and the Lake Baikal seal. The 
Caspian Sea is slightly salt and is separated from 
the nearest coast by not less than 300 miles. Lake 
Baikal is a freshwater lake and is 1000 miles from 
the nearest coast. So the problem is how these 
seals got where they are to-day. So far as we can 
tell neither Lake Baikal nor the Caspian has had 
connections with the sea within recent geological 
times, and the problem becomes more difficult of 
solution because both these species seem to be 
related to the ringed seals of the Arctic, North 
Atlantic and North Pacific. Some authorities 
have suggested that they are no more than local 
races of the ringed 
seal. It has also 
been suggested that 
the ringed, Lake 
Baikal and Caspian 
seals are descend- 
ants of an extinct 
species, the remains 
of which are found 
in the Pliocene of 
Belgium. Either of 
these suggestions 
would mean an 
even greater 
journey than is 
represented by the 
300 and 1000 miles 
already mentioned. 

Whichever view 
we take, the present 
position is that 
there are two 
species (or races) of 
seals inhabiting 
inland waters. And 
if they are descen- 
dants or near 
relatives of the 
ringed seal a move- 
ment covering 
about 1000 miles 
must have taken 
place to put them 
where they are now. 
These are the only i” hy 
facts we have, and a iS ae x 
since they shed 
little light on the 
problem, a little 
speculation may i : 
not be out of place. ae .2 

The earliest 
remains of un- 
doubted seals are 
found in the Lower 
Miocene, which 
takes us back 30,000,000 years. There are older 
remains of what might have been the ancestors of 
seals, but we need not bother with these here. To 
find the remains of members of the family Phocide, 
to which the ringed seals and their relatives belong, 
we need to go back in time no more than 20,000,000 
years, although even this is long enough for drastic 
changes to have taken place in both the geography 
of the continents and in the animal species. 

The first possibility is, therefore, that Lake 
Baikal and the Caspian may, at these distant 
times, have been connected with the sea. Then, 
as the level of the surrounding land rose, the seas 
drained away leaving pockets of seals isolated in 
land-locked seas or in lakes, with the coasts moving 
farther and farther away. Such an idea is implied 
in the reference to the fossil remains of a related 
but extinct seal found in Belgium; and it is linked 
with our knowledge of the Tethys Sea. 

At the beginning of the Eocene period, 
70,000,000 years ago, an extensive sea stretched 
across what is now the Mediterranean, and also 
over most of southern Europe as well as the coastal 
strip of Nortb Africa. It also stretched eastwards 
into Asia, taking in what are now the Black Sea 


LAKE BAIKAL SEALS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


and the Caspian and Aral Seas, as well as much 
of Central Asia and the whole of Peninsular 
India. An arm of it ran north-west from 
Central Asia to the White Sea, and, to the West, 
another arm ran northwards from the present 
Mediterranean region to Belgium and the southern 
part of England. 

The Tethys Sea later shrank in size, eventually 
giving us the geography we see to-day, its remnants 
persisting as the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
and also the Caspian and Aral Seas. This shrinking 
might account for the presence of seals in the 
Caspian, but even in that instance the time-scale 
seems to be wrong, because by the mid-Miocene, 
when the family Phocidz had come into existence, 
the shrinkage in the Tethys Sea was already far 
advanced. 

Another argument against using this to explain 
the present distribution of the Caspian and Lake 
Baikal seals is that Lake Baikal itself, if ever it 





A LAKE BAIKAL SEAL, WHICH IS ONE OF TWO SPECIES FOUND LIVING IN INLAND WATERS, FAR FROM ANY COAST. BOTH ARE REGARDED 
AS NEAR RELATIVES OF THE ARCTIC RINGED SEAL, SO THAT THERE IS NOTHING REMARKABLE ABOUT THEM, EXCEPT HOW THEY GOT SO 
FAR FROM THE SEA. THE OTHER SPECIES LIVES IN THE CASPIAN SEA. LAKE BAIKAL LIES NORTH OF THE GOBI DESERT IN EASTERN 

SIBERIA, SOME 1000 MILES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST AT VLADIVOSTOK. 


formed part of the Tethys Sea, which is doubtful, 
must have been well cut off from the main part 
of it long before the Phocidz appeared in their 
present form. Therefore, either the geological and 
geographical sequence as represented here is 
incorrect, and there is always the possibility that 
later researches may reveal this, or the movements 
of the Tethys Sea have little or nothing to do with 
this problem. 

It is a reasonable axiom that if there are 
several theories put forward to account for any 
single phenomenon it is safer to explore first the 
simpler of them. In real life, it may sometimes 
happen that the more complex theory may, indeed, 
lead to the truth, but more often it is the simpler 
theory that prevails in the end. 

An alternative theory to the isolation oi the 
seals in Central Asia by the shrinking of a former 
widespread sea is that by some means or other 
the seals have reached the Caspian and Lake Baikal 
from the Arctic, North Atlantic or North Pacific 
under their own power. 

There is, perhaps, a further possibility, that 
since seals are members of the Carnivora and show 
clear signs of descent from land animals, they may 


( Photograph by Jane Burton.) 








have originated in lakes or rivers anyway. This 
presupposes that all the rest of the seals, or their 
ancestors, migrated to the sea and that only these 
two species failed to do so. Such an idea is not 
impossible but it would be a very complicated one 
to work out and an even more troublesome one to 
prove. 

The simplest theory is that the species we are 
concerned with made their way into these inland 
waters from elsewhere, and there is at least 
fragmentary evidence to support this. It is true 
that members of the Phocidz have the hind-limbs 
permanently directed backwards and therefore 
are less nimble on land than sea-lions, which 
can move the hind-flippers partially, to use 
them like legs. But it is by no means unknown 
for even the phocid seals to travel inland. Usually 
such journeys are only half a mile, but dead 
seals have been found on land much farther 
from the sea. 

Seals will travel long distances up rivers and turn 
up in unexpected places. The common seal has made 
its way up the St. Lawrence River and into the Great 
Lakes. The Volga flows into the Caspian and its 
tributaries, in their 
upper reaches, are 
not so far distant 
from the tributaries 
of other rivers 
flowing north as 
to preclude seals 
making their way 
overland between 
the two river 
systems, so reach- 
ing the Caspian 
from a northern 
sea. The River 
Lena reaches from 
the Arctic nearly 
to Lake Baikal, and 
so does the Yenisei, 
with at most a short 
distance of high 
land between the 
sources of their 
tributaries and the 
lake. There would 
be little difficulty 
in imagining seals 
making the jour- 
ney up either of 
these rivers. 

There have been 
instances of seals 
travelling inland on 
the continent of 
Antarctica, and 
having to move 
’ over difficult terrain 
as well as having 
to climb over high 
ground. Why they 
should have done 
so is unknown, but 
the most likely ex- 
planation is that 
these journeys be- 
long to the category 
of unexplained 
animal wanderings. The most completely docu- 
mented is that of Huberta, the hippopotamus 
that made a 1000-mile trek through South Africa 
for no obvious reason or purpose. 

There have been plenty of others, such as the 
leopard that climbed Mount Kilimanjaro, and 
the only reasonable explanation seems to be that 
individual animals sometimes become afflicted 
with a wanderlust, and will not only travel far but 
do so in face of obstacles. The majority of such 
wanderings may end in the death of the individual, 
but some do not, and it may be that this type of 
individual wandering may have more to do with 
animal distribution than we usually suppose. 
There are river dolphins that live in large rivers 
like the Amazon, Plate and Ganges. There is a 
dolphin in the Tung Ting Lake, 600 miles up the 
Yangtze Kiang. This, the Chinese river dolphin, 
is never seen except in the lake or around its 
mouth. Its ancestors may have made their way 
up the river, each generation going a little farther 
up, or its presence so far from the sea might have 
been due to an original wanderlust in a few of its 
ancestors that went straight to the lake from 
the sea. 
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EARTHQUAKE OR UNDERGROUND NUCLEAR EXPLOSION?—METHODS OF DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN THEM. 


In March this year the Atomic Energy Authority launched “‘ Operation Seagull,”’ 
the largest experiment to date in the effort to find a way of differentiating 
between underground nuclear bomb tests and natural earthquakes. In this 
operation depth-charges were dropped by a vessel of the Royal Navy in the 
English Channel to provide test detonations, and it was reported that much 
very valuable information had been obtained. Recording equipment was 
installed at a series of twelve seismic stations on Salisbury Plain and in the 
West Country. Further series of stations spread throughout Britain have been 
planned for later tests. Systems for detecting tests in the atmosphere and in 
space were agreed upon later the same month at the Geneva nuclear test ban 
talks. The principal way of detecting explosions is in recording shock waves 
from explosions transmitted through the crust of the earth and distinguishing 
them from natural earthquake shocks through an elaborate system of classi- 


fication. A special research group has been set up near Aldermaston for this 
purpose. Among its equipment is an electronic computer. The enormous 
computer at the nearby Atomic Weapons Research Establishment will be used 
as well. Natural earthquakes cause different tremors from man-made ex- 
plosions. The vast majority of earthquakes are caused by great rocks slipping 
over each other, and this action produces pushing in some directions and 
pulling in others. Once vibration has started it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the original movement was a push or a pull. The first wave, however 
-the all-important one—faithfully reproduces the original rock movement 
and the chief purpose of the research is to see to what degree of clarity these 
first movements can be detected above other general vibrations—-perhaps of 
a nuclear underground explosion. Ways of avoiding detection of nuclear 
explosions and possible methods of discovering secret tests are shown here. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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I HAVE in my time been rebuked by this or 

that sobersides acquaintance for daring to let 
my eyes stray from the delicate austerity of Sung 
Dynasty pots to the frivolities of the 18th century, 
whether Chinese or European. Unrepentant and 
presumably a hopeless reprobate, I persist in 





FIG. 1. ONE OF A PAIR OF MEISSEN FIGURES MOUNTED AS 
CANDELABRA: THE TREES DECORATED WITH ORMOLU 
LEAVES AND WITH MEISSEN FLOWERS—ABOUT 1750. 

(6} ins. high.) 


enjoying all the carefree nonsense perpetrated by 
potters and ormolu workers in Meissen and Paris, 
just as much as I do the noble products of the 
early Chinese kilns. Must a man read nothing but 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or Racine? Is he never 
entitled to relax with Giraudoux or Anouilh or 
for that matter with Aristophanes or Sheridan, 
or Anthony Hancock, late of Cheam ? 


I thought of this at the accustomed Frank 
Partridge summer exhibition as I looked at the 
bit of nonsense of Fig. 1, one of as pretty a pair of 
candelabra as most people can want if their taste 
does not run to the majestic. The children are of 
Meissen porcelain and so are the flowers; the metal 
is ormolu from Paris; the date, I —— about 
1750. The girl wears a drapery of grey and 
black and holds a bowl; the boy—an echo of 
many a young Renaissance Bacchus—wears a 
cape of rouge de fer and yellow—holds a bunch of 
grapes to his mouth and a basket of fruit on his 
thigh. Such things were produced in great variety 
and were imitated ad mauseam a century or so 
later. The little porcelain flowers were quite an 
important line at both the Meissen factory and at 
first Vincennes and then Sévres. 


Fig. 2, the garniture of three vases, is of Sévres 
porcelain—the date letter for 1776, the painting 
by Falot, who worked there from 1764-80. Nothing 
really frivolous about shape or mounts—indeed, an 
essay in severe neo-classicism, in spite of the bright 
flowers and birds amid the elaborate scrolls. The 
latticed panels are enamelled with the soft pink 
which was known in England for years as “‘ Rose 
du Barry,” but which the French, with greater 
accuracy, call ‘‘ Rose Pompadour’’; the colour 
was devised in 1757 and was tactfully called after 
the reigning mistress—the Du Barry came later. 
The characteristic Sévres colours came into being 
in the following order: first, the dark blue (gros 
bleu), already used when the factory was still at 
Vincennes. Then came the turquoise (bleu celeste) 
in 1752. The yellow (jaune jonquille) came in 
1753, the green in 1756, then this pink. I see that 
the late W. B. Honey suggests that it was 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS, 


A BOND STREET EXHIBITION. 


invented by a painter of the extraordinary name of 
Xhrouet—and please don’t ask me how that name 
is pronounced; he is in the records as having 
received a bonus of 150 livres in that year. Honey 
adds that the vogue of this ‘‘ Rose Pompadour” 
seems to have ended with the lady’s death in 1764; 
but I think he implies that it was out of fashion 
for the whole ground, not for delicate details as 
here. 


All three vases are marked on the base with 
the factory mark—the interlaced L’s in pink and 
with the date letter. A indicates 1753, 
Z 1777, AA 1778, and so until PP 1793, 
when the Revolution brought in a new 
management and a new system of mark- 
ing. These two photographs happen to 
summarise remarkably well the change 
of taste which took place during the 
quarter of a century between about 
1750 and 1775 —the first an apparently 
carefree design, though in fact very 
meticulously thought out; the second 
decidedly formal, even austere; each of 
them based on nature, the one on a tree, 
the other, the vases, on an egg, which, 
in the right hands, can be as noble an 
object as anything in the world. As to 
the combination of ormolu and porce- 
lain, I have frequently noted in the past, 
how this is still anathema to many; if any 
people combined the two with something 
approaching genius it was surely the 
French at that time. 


The show, as is customary each year, 
is nicely balanced between French and 
English, with colour accents provided by 
various 18th-century Chinese cloisonné 
birds and a few in porcelain. Paintings 
include a Fauve period Vlaminck, which 
takes its place harmoniously enough 
amid its more subdued neighbours— 
odd how half a century ago con- 
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ogival supports with a goat’s head with long, 
flowing beard. These two tables were acquired 
at the recent Lillian S. Whitmarsh sale as also 
was a pair of Chippendale carved and gilded 
torchéres—very distinguished things, the tops 
resting on a trilateral spray of scrolls and 
foliage. 


The French furniture—several of the pieces 
signed—includes one of the delicate lacquer com- 
modes which mark the change of fashion from 
the characteristic curves of the mid-century to the 
largely rectilinear designs of the later years of 
the monarchy ; and asset of six chairs painted in white 
and gold which have also returned to Europe 
from across the Atlantic. There is also a pretty 
bureau in calamander wood—bureau 4 cylindre— 
containing a slide, drawers and pigeon-holes, its 
rising back surmounted by a white marble top 
with a pierced ormolu gallery, provided with two 
glass-panelled doors enclosing a cupboard. 


If there is one piece of furniture which can be 
said to be a characteristic production of the French 
cabinet maker, it is the commode, that frequently 
majestic, monumental piece of furniture upon 
which the greatest craftsmen, from Charles André 
Boulle onwards, lavished all their ingenuity and 
for which the clumsy English phrase, “‘ chest of 
drawers,”’ is a hopelessly inadequate translation. 
It never quite caught on this side of the Channel, 
though some fine pieces of English make and in 
the French manner are seen from time to time. 
It so happens there were a few to be seen at 
Christie’s early this month, one from the Cadogan 
property, others from Arundel. A very good 
English version is in this exhibition, inlaid with 
acanthus arabesques in holly and harewood on a 
satinwood ground; altogether beautiful quality 
and surmounted by a white marble slab over which 
someone lavished equal pains, inlaying it with 
variously coloured marbles. This and much 


besides—some notable mirrors, for example— 
catch the eye, perhaps to the exclusion of some 





FIG.2. ASEVRES ROSE POMPADOUR GARNITURE OF THREE VASES, MADE IN 1776. EACH ONE IS URN-SHAPED, AND IS MOUNTED 


ON A SQUARE ORMOLU BASE. TOGETHER WITH THE MEISSEN FIGURE THEY ARE PART OF THE SUMMER EXHIBITION AT FRANK 
PARTRIDGE AND SONS, LTD., 144 NEW BOND STREET, W.1, UNTIL JUNE 30. 


servative eyes were outraged by what then 
seemed to be barbarous stridency! A pair of very 
large flower paintings by the gifted Jean-Baptiste 
Monnoyer brings us back to the 18th century, as 
does most of the furniture. The movement of 
works of art is not wholly from East to West, 
and among recent purchases in the United States, 
which have arrived in time for the exhibition, is a 
superlatively good Carlton House table—a type 
which I think can be claimed as a purely English 
invention—which can only be criticised by those 
who have a prejudice in favour of square-section 
tapered legs instead of turned and circular; and 
two Italian carved and part-gilded console tables 
with mosaic marble tops patterned with flower- 
heads enclosed in strapwork on a black ground. 
The frieze is carved with foliage and the four 


smaller objects of greater subtlety, a dozen or so 
little bronzes, all Renaissance pieces with, I 
think, one exception: Henri Matisse’s head of 
his son. 


Room to mention one of these minor enchant- 
ments—the cupid astride the galloping horse, 
by the Florentine Francesco Fanelli, who worked in 
England for Charles I. Other bronzes are a Satyr 
Mother and Child by Andrea Briosco (Il Riccio) 
of Padua; a Triton holding a conch-shell on his 
head and riding a tortoise from late 16th-century 
Venice; a Venus of the same period, also Venetian, 
and an inkstand devised as a figure of Cupid 
seated on a tree-trunk, a unique model and con- 
sidered to be the finest from the hand of Nicolo 
Roccatagliata. 
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“A RIVER ESTUARY WITH SAILING BOATS,” BY SALOMON VAN RUYSDAEL (1600-1670): DARK 


SHADOWS LEADING INTO BRIGHT WATER. (Oil on panel; 17 by 25} ins.) 














“ A VASE OF FLOWERS IN A NICHE,” BY ABRAHAM BOSSCHAERT 
(c. 1613-c. 1643): WITH A CERTAIN TROMPE L’'OEIL EFFECT. 
(Oil on panel; 18 by 14} ins.) 


“PASTORAL SCENE WITH SHEPHERDESS AND HER CHILDREN,” BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER 
(1708-1770): SIGNED AND DATED 1762. (Oil on canvas; 13} by 17} ins.) 


Considering the ever-increasing difficulty of gathering Old Masters of good 
quality at a sub-astronomical price, it is quite an achievement to have put 
together such a sensitively-chosen exhibition as the one now on view at the 
Halisborough Gallery, 20 Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1, until July 15. Called 
“From Isenbrant to Valtat,’’ it spans four centuries; not, of course, com- 
prehensively by any means. There are no Impressionists, presumably for 
reasons of price, and because the artists of that school who are still within 
reach are generally somewhat third-rate. But there is a little Boudin “ plage,” 
a Jongkind view of Paris, and a slightly garish Redon flower-piece ; while the 
recently discovered Valtat is represented by two paintings of the ’20’s. Among 


ILLUSTRATED 


“MADONNA AND CHILD,” BY ADRIAEN ISENBRANT 
(died 1551): THE MASTERPIECE OF THE EXHIBITION. 
(Oil on panel; 22 by 14} ins.) 
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“ ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES BY A WATERFALL,” BY FRANCESCO ZUCCARELLI 
(1702-1788). (Oil on canvas; 21} by 284 ins.) 


“ A BOWL OF WHITE NARCISSI ON A TABLE,” BY FELIX VALLOTTON 
(1865-1925): ONE OF THE FEW 19TH-CENTURY PICTURES. 
(Oil on canvas; 25} by 214 ins.) 


“FOUR DOGS,” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE OUDRY (1686-1755): AN INDICATION OF THE WELL-CHOSEN 
VARIETY OF THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on paper; 5) by 7} ins.) 


older masters there is a fine Francesco Guardi view of the Piazzetta San Marco; 
and also a collection of Venetian views by his rather more glib son, Giacomo. 
If the outstanding work is the sombre and touching Isenbrant illustrated here, 
the Salomon van Ruysdael is another picture of great mastery. The blending 
of light and shadow in the left foreground shows the artist at his most poetic 
and skilful. Then there are several still-lifes and flower-pieces—notably a 
delicate composition of suspended flowers by that fastidiously accurate and 
rare Dutch painter, Maria van Oosterwyck. The distinguished woman 
of the following (18th) century, Rachel Ruysch, is also represented by a still- 
life. By contrast there is a fine Hondecoeter study of birds. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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| Feed year, when 
we still lived 
in Kent, I received 
from some kind 
north-country 
readers and as a 
result of an article 
on this page seeds 
of the Bloody Cranesbill. As a result I now have 
all I want of this geranium, as beautiful in the 
garden as it is lovely in the wild. For—it never 
rains but it pours—it turns out to be wild here, 
although the flowers of established plants do not 
seem to be quite so large as those of the plants 
grown from seed. I have seen it, moreover, at 
perfection in two very different settings down here: 
growing wild on the magnificent cliff-tops of the 
walk from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail, where much to 
my surprise I have also found Rosa spinosissima; 
and developed into enormous and floriferous 
mats in the rather formal garden of Cotehele 
House. There it is used at its best, to cover 
ground in front of and below shrubs, and it has 
made plants covering as much as four square feet. 














Even this, however, does not compare with 
one of the plants of G. pratense, the Meadow 
Cranesbill, which is established in this garden and 
which I spent an afternoon clearing of nettles, 
brambles, Jacob’s Ladder and other weeds. This 
plant has formed a colony 5 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, 
so that it covers 20 sq. ft. of ground. It began to 
flower May 24, and in a few days from the time 
of writing it will be well covered with its large 
blue flowers. Like others of its genus, it is easy 
to propagate: fresh seed germinates well. But 
the easiest way is to detach a piece of root with 
its own crown from the outskirts of a large plant, 
and replant this elsewhere. I have not seen its 
white variety growing freely, but I am raising 
some of it from seed. 


Last year I grew from seed some G. anemone- 
folium. The seedlings grew intolarge plants which 
were planted out, lifted in November while their 
leaves were still freshly green, transported to 
Devon in polythene, and replanted. They never 
checked, nor did they lose their leaves, remaining 
evergreen throughout the winterand beginning to 
flower on May 26. This plant is very handsome 
for its foliage: it stands about 18 ins. high and is 
sturdy. The flowers area soft purple and as large 
as those of our native blue cranesbill. It comes 
from the Canary Islands and is hardy only in the 
south-west, needing winter protection elsewhere. 


With G. renardii I made the mistake of plant- 
ing it where it received the sun only during the 
latter part of the day. It grew and it flowered, 
but not well, for this is a plant which needs sun all 
day long and does best in front of a fully exposed 
border or rock-garden. Its round-lobed, rough 
surfaced olive-green foliage and its white, purple 
centred, purple-veined flowers make it very 
striking. It rarely exceeds 12 ins. in height, and 
is usually less, and about a foot in diameter. 
Two other good rock garden kinds are the lancas- 
triense variety of G. sanguineum which is a spreading 
dwarf with flesh-pink flowers: it is being extermin- 
ated in its wild habitat by predatory plant-hawkers 
of the lesser and less scrupulous kind; still better 
is the prostratum variety of the same species, a 
prostrate and spreading plant with the purplish-red 
flowers of the type. G. argenteum is an even smaller 
dwarf, rarely more than 3 ins. high, with leaves 
whose upper surface is silvery and whose flowers are 
pale pink with rose-pink veins. This is a north 
Italian native, and perfectly hardy. 


We have in the garden one or two plants of 
G. striatum. The foliage is handsome, with deeply- 
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GERANIUMS: AND TWO SHRUBS. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


toothed lobes; pink flowers with red veins. This 
South European native geranium has become 
naturalised in at least one part of Devon, not far 
from Dartmouth, but whether it be hardy in the 
east and north, I don’t know. I find it quite 
difficult to distinguish this species from a Pyrenean 
species called G. endressii and I see from the 
RHS Dictionary of Gardening that the two, if 
grown in the same garden, are apt to cross and to 
produce intermediate seedlings. I imagine that a 
lot of garden varieties supposed to be one or other of 
these species, are in fact hybrids. And hybrids of 
these and many other species are admirable 
subjects for naturalising in the wild garden where 
geraniums grow well. I know of only one nursery- 
man who sells these, un-named and as such at /1 
a dozen; there may be others; at all events the 





A CLOSE-UP OF THE “ RICH CRIMSON, URN-SHAPED FLOWERS, HANG- 
ING ON LONG STALKS,” OF THE CHILEAN SHRUB, KNOWN AS CRINO- 
DENDRON HOOKERIANUM OR, PROBABLY MORE CORRECTLY, AS 


TRICUSPIDARIA LANCEOLATA, (Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co.) 
plants are a good investment, giving a fine show of 
flower throughout the summer, the colours 
varying from white to pale crimson, and the plants 
being quite tolerant of shade. 


Plant lovers should not really drive cars: 
years ago I became expert in keeping my eyes 
moving in a scanning motion so that even at 
fifty miles an hour or more I can spot any out- 
standing wild flower beside the road while still 
keeping the road under observation as it were; 
I have not had an accident yet, though a fortnight 
ago I confess that only the brakes and skill of the 
man behind me avoided one when I spotted a fine 
specimen of Gladiolus byzantinus growing on a bank 
aboveaditch. But I came nearest to disaster when, 
years ago in Ireland—near Cork—I was drawn 
across the road in a sudden swerve, as by a powerful 


magnet, by the 
flaming spectacle of 
a shrub _ looking 
over a garden wall, 
which I had never 
seen before and 
which captivated 
me entirely. A man 
driving a donkey cart who almost lost his life as a 
consequence, being Irish, first offered to sell me the 
donkey as a safer means of getting about, which of 
course it is; and when I declined, nevertheless, 
called upon God to bless me with a fervour 
which showed that he thought I had much 
need of divine help to get through the day, the 
way I was going. 














The shrub was Tricuspidaria, but currently 
called Crinodendron hookerianum, and I have been 
lately delighted to realise that I can now grow 
it, for I have found one fine specimen in a 
garden not so sheltered as ours and less than five 
miles away; and two more within twenty miles. 
C. hookerianum—sometimes listed by the few 
nurseries which have itas C. hookeri—is not, as 
one thinks on first examing it,'an erica closely 
related to rhododendron, but one of three species 
belonging to the family El@ocarpacee, and all 
natives of South America. And this, as they say, 
is the worst of them, for they are not perfectly 
hardy. The two species of garden quality are 
Chilean and they can be grown in Cornwall and 
parts of Devon, in South Wales, Southern Ireland 
and south-west Scotland, wherever, in short, the 
climate is mild, moist and normally free from 
frosts of more than two or three degrees. 
Crinodendrons, like so many American plants, 
are intolerant of lime in the soil: they require a 
peaty loam on the acid side of neutral. Where 
there is room in a large green-house, C. 
hookerianum makes a splendid cool-house shrub, 
although capable in time of attaining 20 or 
30 ft. As a rule it is smaller, about 10 or 
12 ft. Its vernacular name is Lantern Tree, 
it is upright and rather stiff in habit, making 
good, hard wood, and the very numerous 
narrowly elliptic leaves are from 4 to 6 ins. 
long. Flower buds form in autumn and remain 
dormant all winter as small, tight balls. It is 
when these open in late May or early June 
that the patient and fortunate gardener is 
rewarded by a generous flowering, hundreds, on 
a big tree thousands, of rich crimson, urn-shaped 
flowers hanging on long stalks, each nearly an 
inch long and } in. in diameter. Each single 
lantern is a delight; the whole constellation on 
a well-flowered shrub, breath-taking. 


Apparently crinodendrons are not hard 
to propagate from  half-ripened cuttings 
taken in August and kept close; and they 
are not dear; the only catalogue in which I can 
find the species offers plants at half a guinea. 


While on the subject of shrubs or smail trees 
which are half tender and can only be grown in the 
mild west and in peaty loams, there is another 
which, in Southern Ireland and in Cornwall, can 
be spectacular, and this is the Fire Tree, Emboth- 
vium coccineum. Another South American, the 
type is rather tender but it attains 50 ft. in the 
south-west. The flowers are racemes of tubes with 
re-curving petal-like lobes and a long style: 
they are very numerous and they are flame-red, so 
that an embothrium in flower looks like a confla- 
gration bursting out of the ground. The variety 
longifolium comes not from Chile but from Tierra 
del Fuego—appropriately enough—and is hardy 
all along the south coast as far as one can tell from 
the limited experience of this shrub or tree in 
England. 
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EUROPEAN MINIATURES ON VIEW ; AN OLD MASTERS’ SALE ; 
AND A NEW BRIDGE IN MEMORY OF VAN GOGH. 
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Until the end of this 
week there is a distin- 
guished exhibition be- 
ing shown at Garrard 
and Co. Ltd., Crown 
Jewellers, 112, Regent 
Street, W.1. It con- 
sists of 434 French 
miniatures and 
enamels, which were 
acquired from Wilden- 
stein’s, in New York. 
In fact, this group of 
foreign miniatures is 
probably unequalled 
in this country out- 
side the Wallace Col- 
lection. The earliest 
artist represented is 
the 17th-century 
Jean Petito, and some 
of the finest pieces 
are by the two great 
miniaturists of the 
Napoleonic era, 
Augustin and Isabey. 
The exhibition is 
specially welcome 
since the English, 
justly proud of their 
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own miniatures, pos- “NAPOLEON,” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE 
— — = sess few examples of ISABEY (1767-1855): A SUPERBLY 
“ THE DARK CHILD IN THE BROWN JACKET,” BY J.-H. “ L’ENTREMETTEUSE,” BY FRANCISCO-JOSE DE cova “i aft from the DETAILED PORTRAIT PAINTED ABOUT 
FRAGONARD (1732-1806), WHOSE MINIATURES ARE VERY (1746-1828): A BRILLIANT AND ARRESTING STUDY 1800—ON VIEW AT GARRARD'S. 

RARE. (Pencil and water-colour on ivory; 2} by 2 ins.) (Water-colour on ivory; 2 by 1§ ins.) (Water-colour on ivory; 8% by 14 ins.) 

«~ 

as 
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“THE DRAWBRIDGE,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890): HIS FAMOUS YELLOW BRIDGE, 
PAINTED IN MARCH 1888. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Courtauld Institute.) 

Van Gogh's paintings of his ‘‘ Pont de l’Anglois '’ (actually the Pont de Langlois) are among 
his most loved. The artist stayed in Arles during part of 1888 and 1889—his most prolific 
period. This year, which has been called the Année Van Gogh, the municipal authorities 
at Arles are issuing a folder in which are details of thirty of the painter’s most famous : 

Arles pictures, and a plan showing where he painted them. But the chief attraction is THE “PONT VAN GOGH,” RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT A CEMENT FACTORY, AND NOW 

the setting up of this bridge, so very similar to the one Van Gogh made famous. PURCHASED BY ARLES AND ERECTED AT THE MONTCALDE LOCK, ON A NEARBY CANAL. 


o 2 





“ A VIEW IN VENICE,” BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793): “RED AND GREEN MACAWS, PARROTS AND OTHER BIRDS “ PORTRAIT HEAD OF THE ARTIST,” BY ANTOINE WATTEAU 


FROM THE OLD MASTERS’ SALE AT CHRISTIE'S ON JUNE 30. PERCHED IN A PLUM TREE,” BY FRANS SNYDERS (1579-1657). (1684-1721): SHOWN AS A YOUNG MAN WITH A TURBAN 
(Oil on canvas; 16} by 13} ins.) (Oil on panel ; 49 by 38 ins.) (Chalk heightened with white on paper; 9} by 7} ins.) 
The three paintings immediately above are from an interesting sale of Old Masters being the artist’s taste for depicting unusual birds and animals in his pictures. In one, for 


held at Christie’s on June 30. The Snyders is among the a works offered for | imstance, a scene of a mansion and a garden, a hoopoe and a waxwing flank the path, 
auction, but in a similar vein there is a group by Jan Weenix—-six in all—which bring out and crowned cranes strut by the waterside. Also in the sale is a fine Savery. 
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UR map-reading begins in the United 

States. ‘‘ The Andersonville Trial ’’: 
there could hardly be a more direct title. Saul 
Levitt, the American dramatist, did not search 
for a crafty quotation. He merely put down the 
blunt place-name without asking whether it would 
baffle playgoers overseas. He was wise, for the 
name hangs in the mind like a dark, heavy curtain 
that must be pulled aside. Behind it is a piece of 
history that rises grimly now upon the stage of 
the Mermaid Theatre, a spectre from the marshes 
of Georgia nearly a hundred years ago. 


There is, of course, no curtain at the Mermaid. 
There the lights reveal to us the United States 
Court of Claims at Washington in the summer 
of 1865. It is just four months after the end 
of the American Civil War. Before a military 
tribunal of five generals, led by Lew Wallace 
(who wrote “ Ben-Hur ’’), is a Swiss-American 
called Henry Wirz, a former captain in the 
Confederate Army. His alleged crime is the 
deliberate extermination of Union prisoners-of- 
war in the camp at Andersonville. 


Andersonville was in south-western Georgia, 
a small stockaded area of empty marshland 
where Union prisoners suffered much as prisoners 
in Nazi concentration camps would suffer 
eighty years on. Nearly 15,000 died there, 
many of them in the scorching summer of 
1864. When fighting had ended, the obscure 
captain who commanded Andersonville was 
brought forward to answer for crimes that had 
made his name detested. 


In one sense, ‘Saul Levitt’s summoning of 
the trial is a documentary. It excites first as a 
picture of the terrors of Andersonville and as a 
study of the astuteness of a Southern lawyer 
who defends Wirz. 
But the dramatist 
plans also on an- 
other level. Wirz 
claims that, as a 
soldier, he merely 
obeyed the orders of a 
higher authority. The 
prosecuting judge- 
advocate, a young 
man with much to 
lose, insists on widen- 
ing the case and on 
stating the moral 
question. With re- 
luctance the military 
court agrees. Re- 
lentlessly, then, 
counsel shows that 
Wirz, in unimagina- 
tive, unremitting 
obedience, lost all 
human feeling. The 
dramatist puts it in 
a programme note: 


‘‘The ostensible General 
jeaeues is of (Prior Pitt). 
obedience or disobed- 


ience to a superior officer. Underneath it, I hope, 
the audience will recognise the real question which 
is whether human beings do or do not possess real 
authority within themselves.”’ 


On both its levels this seems to me to be a 
most telling night in the theatre: more telling 
because the dramatist has not sought to lighten his 
play, to toss in comic witnesses, or to 


OVER THE MAP. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


Lew Wallace) established and expanded their 


arguments. 


That is hard-pounding drama. Though there 
is little hard pounding in “ The Bird of Time” 
(Savoy), Peter Mayne’s play—granted early 
tolerance—can keep us absorbed. True, it would 
be more assured as a novel; as it is, much can hold 
us if we reconcile ourselves to the dramatist’s 
trouble with stage technique; to the problem of a 
setting that at first demands a pair of dissimilar 
houseboats moored side by side upon a Kashmir 
canal. 


One of these boats is occupied by an Anglo- 
Indian couple of the old order. The aspect of 





FROM “THE BIRD OF TIME” AT THE SAVOY: SEEN ON A HOUSE- 
BOAT (L. TO R.) ARE: WILFRED (CLIVE MORTON), MAUDE (MOLLY 


URQUHART), MR. SHARMA (MARNE MAITLAND), BOBBY (GLADYS 
COOPER), MRS. SHARMA (ATTIA HOSAIN) AND CAPTAIN CRAIG 
(JOHN BOWN). THE PLAY IS SET IN KASHMIR. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE AND SUBMISSION TO AUTHORITY: A SCENE FROM A NEW AMERICAN PLAY AT THE 
MERMAID, “ THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL,” BY SAUL LEVITT, BASED ON A FAMOUS MILITARY TRIAL HELD AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 
The judges, who are seen standing to deliver their verdict at the end of the trial, are (1. to r.): General Fessenden (Richard Kessell), 
(Alan Darling), General Lew Wallace (John Woodvine), General Mott (J. Grant Anderson) and General Thomas In 


The defendant is the Confederate prison camp commandant, Henry Wirz (Maurice Denham), to the left of the chair. 


Indian politics may be entirely new; they are 
too settled in their ways to leave a country they 
love. So here they are, with their luxurious boat, 
in Kashmir, behaving as if nothing, or very little, 
had changed within three decades. The owner of 
the second and much humbler boat is a different 
type of Anglo-Indian; once she would have been 
called Eurasian. She has a defiant and pathetic 








loyalty to an England she will never see. 

Mr. Mayne has realised these people with- 

out strain. Though he is far less happy with the 
mechanics of his plot, and the relation of much 
domestic history, he can command a certain elo- 
quence. Some of his speeches, those of the Eurasian 
woman, for example, smoothed along beautifully 
by the soft-brushing method of Diana Wynyard— 
are so carefully arranged that we recognise in 
him a dramatist with an immediate future. 


For me, and in spite of obvious faults, this is 
a piece to hold one alert during performance, and 
to claim the memory later. I shall be sorry if there 
is insufficient response to the acting of Miss 
Wynyard, Gladys Cooper (frost-clear) and Clive 
Morton, and to the sympathy with which 
Allan Davis has manipulated a by no means 
easy play in its attractive Hutchinson Scott 
settings. 


If, during “ The Bird of Time,” I kept 
remembering the “No surrender in India ”’ 
campaign of the ‘thirties—at that period I was 
on a great, and now lost, London newspaper of 
the most decided views—at the Globe Theatre 
I was remembering Ireland of the ’thirties and, 
most particularly, a West End version of it. 
Twenty-three years have passed between “' Spring 
Meeting "’ at the Ambassadors and its sequel— 
now at the Globe—* Dazzling Prospect.”” It 
is a sequel only in the sense that Aunt Bijou, 
who has scarcely aged, reappears in the 
Tipperary scene made familiar to us by M. 
J. Farrell and John Perry. Life has not changed 
in the Ireland of the racecourse; Aunt Bijou is 
as incorrigible a gambler as ever she was. She 
is a play in herself; the people around her exist 
simply to help her on her path. All we need think 
of is Margaret Rutherford: a pneumatic figure, 
bouncing in herchair, 
with a voice to swoop 
and dive like a gull 
on the wing, and a 
face smooth now in 
childish content, now 
pursed and wrinkled 
in the fiercest malevo- 
lence. What she 
does matters little: 
it is how she does 
it. She is like one of 
the Kelly-won’t-lie- 
down dolls of my 
childhood, resisting 
suppression and 
vibrating forever 
with obstinate life. 
Miss Rutherford is 
a quite uncanny 
comedienne. 


Washington, 
Kashmir, Tipperary 
—and South Africa. 
“Race Against 
Time,”’ which was 
done fora Re 0} 
Players’ Sunday night performance at mong perid 
the dramatist, Robert Elgin, carefully concealed 
from us during the first act that his play had 
a South African setting. It had seemed to be 
a diffuse debating-piece of progressive parents and 
rebellious children. In the second act, its scene 
revealed, it turned to a narrative of police raids 
and sudden loyalties (danger brings unity), imply- 

ing that to live by one’s principles in 





blur the lines of an occasion intensely 
emotional from the first. Again Bernard 
Miles has found and directed the right 
Mermaid play. Some of the actors had 
trouble at the premiére in getting the 
pitch of the theatre: voices were apt to 
“ blast.” By now, I imagine, everything 
is well. We respected at once the acute 
intelligence with which William Squire 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE HOLLOW CROWN ” (Aldwych).—Dame Peggy Ashcroft is one of the 
readers in the historical sequence about the English Kings and Queens. 
(June 12.) 

“ ELECTRA ” (Scala).—Greek Tragedy Theatre. 
“ TRESPER REVOLUTION ” (Arts).—Play by George Buchanan. 
“ THE BAD SOLDIER SMITH ” (Westminster).—By William Douglas Home. 


(June 12.) 


(June 13.) 


South Africa could be an occupational 
hazard. Not much here to recall; but 
Jane Asher’s assured performance as a 
thirteen year old, told us, if we had not 
known it before, that here is a redoubtable 
actress in the making. 


Africa again. I promised last week 
to mention Jean Genet’s ‘‘The Blacks”’ 


and William Sylvester (as counsel, defend- (June 14.) ns aan _ : (Royal Court); but, apart from a decla- 
ing and prosecuting), — heey ona BIRDIE” (Her Majesty’s)—An American musical play. mation or two, there is little worthy 
(as. the i prisoner who had los SON Tue AVENUE” (. ua). —~ — ar R of extended comment in a flatly preten- 
any sense of individual responsibility), in a revue. (June 16.) (Lyric, vee wae ae tious piece (masks and so forth). Hastily, 








we close the atlas. 





and John Woodvine (as General 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 102: THE POLICEMAN’S LOT. 





























THREE POLICEMEN PUTTING UP A MAGNIFICENT FIGHT AGAINST A BATTERY OF CAMERAMEN. 


These policemen are seen holding back a bevy of ferocious cameramen just 
outside Westminster Cathedral when President Kennedy and his wife arrived 
for the christening of their niece on June 5. One of the policemen at least is 
still managing to smile, keeping up that feeling of being Horatius at the bridge, 
though the others seem to be recognising that their lot is not only an unhappy 


but also a heavy one since they have to hold back a ton weight of photographers. 
The cameramen have that intense look on their faces of men about to do a job, 
and so used are they to worse conditions than this that they scarcely seem to 
notice the atmosphere of crush and bodies. One wonders whether the police 
might not prefer a gentle sit-down strike by non-violent demonstrators. 
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“THE SANDS OF DUNKIRK.” BY RICHARD COLLIER.* 
An appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
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F the dominant defect in Hitler’s generalship had not been his emulation of 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro, who led his regiment from behind, this book could 
never have been written. There was no “ Miracle of Dunkirk,”’ nor does Mr 
Collier claim that there was, for in war miracles are usually no more than 
exceptional operations: what happened in the present instance was that the 
Fiihrer deliberately held back the final assault on his cornered enemy, who was 
therefore enabled to escape. He seems to have adopted this policy for two 
main reasons: one was that he feared his tanks might be bogged down in the 
mud of Flanders, and the other was that he did not wish to give the defeated 
French time to recover before the German army marched on Paris. In 
consequence 338,226 men were evacuated to fight another day 

Mr. Collier’s method has been to collect the impressions of a very large 
number of people, including French and Germans, w ho were present during the 
operation, and to weave them into one continuous narrative. There are, 
he tells us, no imaginary conversations in these pages, and such dialogue as 
is quoted represents a genuine attempt by one or more individuals to remember 
what he or she said at the time. 

As so often in English history the soldiers come out very well in the hour 
of adversity and Whitehall comes out very badly. In October, 1939, the 
Secretary of State for War, then Leslie Hore-Belisha, told the House of 
Commons that the army which had been sent to France was “as well if not 
better equipped than any similar army.”’ It was “ equipped in the finest 
possible manner that could not be excelled.’ What he meant by equipment is 
difficult to say, for while the 44th Division possessed six mobile cinem:s it was 
woefully short of anti-tank weapons. 

It was the same all down the scale. Sapper Thomas Marley, a civilian four 
months back, still couldn't load his rifle when he hit Dunkirk beaches. Sergeant 
Sidney Tindle’s battalion, the 6th King’s Own Royal Regiment, had gone to France 
like 14th century mercenaries—one rifle per 100 men: a month later they were 
tackling German Mark IV tanks armed only with grenades. In Brigadier Philip 
Kirkup’s 7oth Infantry Brigade, which took in three battalions of Durham Light 
Infantry, three-quarters had never fired a bren-gun, a fifth hadn't even passed out 
on the rifle range. About this time their first rifles arrived—still packed in grease, 
minus ammunition. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of this book is its objectivity. Mr. Collier 
is scrupulously fair to all parties, and he rightly says that criticism of the 
Belgians for surrendering “‘ logically held no water.’’ He reminds us that 
twenty-four hours before this took place Gort had begun the withdrawal of 
his army to the coast without taking the trouble to inform King Leopold, and 
he comments that the Belgian monarch too “ had a duty to his people.’’ Nor 
does the author pretend that every British soldier was a hero; indeed he 
quotes a number of instances of cowardice or worse, though he is surely 
going a little too far when he says that “‘ as the rank-and-file realized that 
the officers could equally show the yellow streak the idols were tumbling, and 
for ever.”’ The British soldier is much more of a realist than that, and at no 
time has he regarded his officers as a race of supermen. On the other hand 
Mr. Collier has been careful to avoid all temptation to claim that Dunkirk was 
a defeat turned into a victory as a section of the British Press is still liable 
to maintain: rather does he quote with approval Sir Winston Churchill, 
“* We must be very careful not to assign to this deliverance the attributes of 
a victory. Wars are not won by evacuation.” 

Gort emerges from these pages certainly as a great gentleman, but as a 
soldier it would appear that his task would probably have proved to be a little 
beyond him even if the politicians at home had given him an army that was 
properly equipped. The position of a British general in the early stages of 
any conflict is never to be envied for he will be expected to achieve the 
impossible with wholly inadequate resources. Of those happily still alive and 
active Field-Marshal Alexander is specially singled out for praise :- 

None set the tone more than General Alexander himself—sometimes surveying 
the battle from a deck-chair on the Mole, sometimes moving amongst the troops 
munching an apple. Forty-eight years old, the British Army’s youngest general, 
the dark, imperturbable Guards officer who had led a cavalry charge against the 
Bolsheviks as a twenty-seven-year-old colonel lifted the hearts of all who saw him. 
The fate of the thousands still trapped at Dunkirk rested in his hands—yet his calm 
immaculate bearing showed nothing of this. Alexander understood men very well. 

Another notable figure was Allan Adair, who was appointed Colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards only the other day in succession to the late Lord 
Jeffreys: at Dunkirk he was commanding the 3rd Battalion of his regiment, 
and Mr. Collier says of him that he ‘‘ embodied the Guards’ officer’s traditional 
devotion to his men,”’ describing on one occasion how he was found at Battalion 
Headquagters ‘‘ calmly dressing a corporal’s wounds.”’ 

It is inevitable to compare Dunkirk with Corunna, and from neither the 
one nor from the other would the British army have got away had it not been 
for the Navy. Moore was probably a better general than Gort, but both 
were the victims of circumstances over which they had no real control, 
though Moore won a victory in the field just before embarkation. During the 
retreat through North-West Spain discipline broke down to a far greater 
extent than it did on the retreat through Belgium, but on both occasions 
it was re-established in the hour of crisis. Finally, alike in 1808 and 
in 1940 the master of Europe thought that he had seen the last of British 
soldiers on the Continent, and in both cases he was to be woefully disillusioned. 

Could Dunkirk have been avoided ? In the later stages the answer is un- 
questionably in the negative, but a different strategy on the part of the Allied 
High Command might have produced a different result. When General 
Georges had ordered an advance to the River Dyle this had suited the Germans 
very well indeed, for the hitherto closed door was now swung open, and hence- 
forth its ability to withstand the enemy’s onrush depended mainly on the 
strength of its hinges. These were represented by the French Ninth Army, and 
the bulk of its effectives were elderly, under-trained, and ill-armed. They were 
incapable of effective resistance when the German tanks drove through the 
Ardennes where it had been taken for granted that they would never attempt 
to advance. The attack was so sudden and so overwhelming that the French 
Command did not understand what was happening. They did not realize 
that having penetrated their enemy’s front the Germans would thrust straight 
ahead with their armoured and motorized troops; they expected a pause, a 
build-up, and then a further attack. Had this happened, or had the Allies 
remained from the beginning behind their prepared positions, Dunkirk might 
not have taken place; otherwise it was inevitable. 


* «The Sands of Dunkirk.” By Richard Collier. Ilustrated. (Collins; 21s.) 
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RECENT FICTION; AND OTHER BOOKS. 
By E. D. O'BRIEN 
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| ae the general reader, no less than his fellow journalists, Mr. Arthur 

Christiansen’s autobiography HEADLINES ALL My LIFE (Heinemann ; 25s.) 
will prove fascinating. For the creator of the Daily Express (‘‘ Chris ”’ was 
its editor for close on a quarter of a century and was largely responsible 
for its incredible expansion to a daily sale of 4,000,000 copies and 
over) has become in a comparatively short lifetime a legend far outside 
Fleet Street. 

I use the words “ largely responsible ”’ for this reason. The success of the 
Express is the result of a unique combination of proprietor and editor; the 
former irresistibly dynamic and incurably irreverent, and the latter with 
a brilliant nose for news only matched by an equally brilliant ability to 
divine what the ordinary man and woman in the street is thinking. Who was 
the complement and who the supplement in this affectionate but explosive 
partnership it is difficult to tell. I think that either could say with justice 
(and the Duke of Wellington after Waterloo): ‘‘ By God, I do not think it 
could have been done if I had not been there ’’—and either would be right !_ If 
anything, it seems to me that Mr. Christiansen plays himself down to the 
credit of his proprietorial partner. 

This is a book by a great editor, a man who naturally made some enemies 
(together with a host of friends) and it is written throughout with zest. But 
perhaps it was zest in his daily work which was the secret of Chris’s success. 
You don't have to know, as I do, virtually all the characters which appear in 
its pages to find it informative, amusing and exciting. 

When re-reading Kipling’s ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’’ and “ Rewards and 
Fairies,”’ | always feel a pang of disappointment in sympathy with the Norman 
knight whose “ devils ’’ turned out to be merely gorillas. Soime of this kind 
of rationalisation—all of it exceedingly interesting—emerges from Herbert 
Wendt’s It BeGan IN Bape (Wetdenfeld and Nicolson; 42s.), where we 
learn that ‘‘ centaurs’’ were really Tatar horsemen, and dwarfs were, of 
course, the pygmies of central Africa. He discusses great explorers of all 
ages, from Marco Polo to Cook, as well as the work of modern ethnologists. 
The relations between “ primitive ’’ and modern customs are well described 
and co-ordinated, not always to the advantage of the latter. Many of the 
illustrations show various types of what I suppose one must not call “‘ savages,” 
and I thought it a nice touch that the last four to be represented were 
Mao Tse-tung, Jomo Kenyatta, Nasser and Nehru ! 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell was not only a great actress, but a remarkable 
personality, who captivated Shaw and startled the world by refusing to return 
to England from America because her Pekinese, Moonbeam, would have had 
to endure six months’ quarantine ! That seems to me to be a poor reason for 
putting up with what I conceive to be the rigours of American society, but 
Mrs. Campbell, who had very little money at that time, was hardly in a position 
to enjoy much society at all. Her story is skilfully told by Alan Dent in 
Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL (Museum ; 30s.). 

Cyril Posthumus has written another rather specialised biography of 
Sir HENRY SEGRAVE (Batsford; 21s.). It takes one back to Sir Henry's early 
triumphs in the 1920's and to the success of his “‘ Golden Arrow.”’ The author 
quotes a remarkable account of the tragedy in which Sir Henry met his death 
while attempting to break the water speed record on Lake Windermere, when 
his racing boat, Miss England, hit some underwater snag and turned turtle. 
This is a fascinating record of a great pioneer. 

In these days of ever-increasing fares and ever-decreasing comfort and 
reliability, we are apt to forget that Britain's railways were once a matter for 
pride and rejoicing. (Moreover, they not only paid their way, but made large 
fortunes for investors wise enough to support them.) Now there is nothing but 
a collection of little boys train-spotting—with what object I have never been 
able to fathom—to remind us of these past glories. That is why a book such 
as O. S. Nock’s British STEAM Raritways (A. and C. Black ; 42s.) serves 
such a useful purpose. Some of the line drawings, used to illustrate station 
and signal-box architecture, as well as types of locomotives and carriages, 
are as good as the photographs. My friend Mr. Betjeman would, I think, 
take a particular delight in them. 

This week has produced quite a number of specialisations including a 
second edition of A. J. Finberg’s monumental THE Lire or J. M. W. TurNER, 
R.A. (Oxford ; 63s.)! Sorry as I am to cavil at so splendid an achievement as 
this work, I do consider that (for the price) some of the illustrations might have 
been in colour. Turner does not reproduce in black and white. 

From a rather mixed bag of novels I would single out Storm Jameson’s 
Last Score (Macmillan; 16s.) as of singular excellence. This is set in an 
English colony, obviously based on Cyprus, with a situation such as that 
contrived by Grivas. The story is really that of the Governor, an ambitious man 
with a formidable mother, for whom he has always had a kind of love-hatred; a 
son who is something of a mirror-image of himself and who falls in love with 
the wrong girl (politically) ; and a wife whom everybody despises but who is the 
only true human being in the whole collection. The local ‘ Grivas’”’ is an 
Englishman, formerly the Governor’s best friend, who falls into the hands of the 
police. The Governor permits him to be tortured—it is a pity that he is at 
the same time having an affair with his wife—and then the whole house of 
cards collapses. I thought this a fine and skilfully written book. 

As I selected from the pile yet another Erle Stanley Gardner—TuE CaAsE 
OF THE NERVOUS ACCOMPLICE (Heinemann; 13s. 6d.)—I pondered whether it 
fell to my lot to review him twice or four times a year. (Four times, I think, 
taking into account his other incarnation as A. A. Fair.) However, it can 
hardly be too often, and the present book has a nicely turned situation with two 
of those ultra-American court scenes which so severely shock the British sense 
of justice while providing first-class and most exciting reading. 

Harold R. Daniels’s THE AccusEp (Deutsch; 12s. 6d.) isalso set in America. 
It deals with a small-town, small university lecturer who makes a preposterous 
marriage with a slut. He has a sort of magic mountain to which he retires at 
regular intervals, when it all becomes too much to bear, but the slut follows him 
one day, and he pushes her (or doesn’t he ?) over the edge. It turns out that 
he is expiating an incident of his childhood. Not too bad asbook if you can put 
up with the slut, who is heavily over-drawn. 

The predicament of a young Japanese girl in post-war Tokyo is sym- 
pathetically studied by Rinzo Shiina in THE FLoOwerRS ARE FALLEN. 
(Heinemann ; 15s.) I reflected rather sadly that suicide seems to be 
the link between the old Japan and the new, in spite of the author’s 
endearing optimism 
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The art of unwinding... 





The man who buys a Jensen is a 
man who is quick to see that he is 
buying a car which will make his 
motoring a relaxing pleasure. 

Be his journey long or short, for 
business or pleasure, he wants a 
Jensen because he knows that the 
comfort and safety in which he 
travels, whatever his speed, gives him 
the feeling of ease and security 

which banishes tension. 

The tedium of modern traffic 
conditions is eliminated by the 
automatic transmission (which, when 
occasion demands can yet be manually 
controlled) and the use of a 4 litre 
engine, disc brakes and rack and 
pinion steering reduces to a 

minimum the customary strain of 
long distance motoring. 

Safety belts are, of course, included. 





And he can take his family, for the 
car is truly a four seater and will 
carry their luggage as well. 

Write now for literature and a 

full specification of this unique 
British car. 





JENSEN MOTORS LIMITED - WEST BROMWICH - STAFFS 
Main Distributors: 
NORTHWOOD MOTORS 
(HULL) LIMITED, 
George Street, Hull. 


CHARLES FOLLETT LIMITED, NEWBURY MOTORS 

18 Berkeley Street, (WORCESTER) LIMITED, 

Mayfair, London, W.1. 34 Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 


FRANK GROUNDS LTD., 
Birmingham Road, 
Lichfield 


ROSSLEIGH LIMITED, 
153 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 


London Service Depot: Roe 
BARNSDALE YARD, off Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.9. Phone: Cunningham 5936 
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A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 
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SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 
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CINCE 18/8 THE OOUWEE WATCH 
POR EVERY CLIMATE 


FAVRE-LEUBA 


Ref : 55012. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, rolled gold case, 
steel back. Also 9ct. solid 
gold case, or all-stee! case. 
U.K. Prices from 15gns. 








4 th 





FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRIGA 





: 17) is,shock- / 
protected, extrarNat water RELAX IN COMFORT 
; f gold filled case, st é 
The nare FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss ck hee aulkens clael { ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 
precision, Continental elegance and expert U.K. Prices from £19. f 


craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet com- 


oaring the price with other well-known Swiss a Oo ft i Bt G 7 oO 7 5 T ae A T Oj ET 
watches, you will find the Favre-Leuba is not ex- IVR VBA 


pensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate time ¥ 


in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines ; Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 
are right with every background. Favre-Leuba—a G FE N EVE ; 
watch of prestige at a practical price! Five times weekly from London. 





THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO., LTD, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 
ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 


eeeeeretceeetetteteeete te ce Ceo Co CoO oo ooo roto oo So ra 











4 


gracious THE BOEING’S GREAT 
| THE GOING’S GREAT 


er SOUTH AFRICAN RIRWAYS + 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC *CAA* EAA AND QANTAS 








SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 
TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 





, 
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flowers—particularly a box of Allwood’s 
Cut Carnations—fresh, fragrant and 
perfect—for anniversaries . . . birth- 


DRY FLY SHERRY 




















Lie the accomplished dy Ah 7... coun MEa 
fisherman, DRY FLY SHERRY 

is the product of expert ALLWOODS 

knowledge, practice and skill; Fre sh-Cut Ca rnations 
and like the fishing fly itself, BY POST 















it is both light and delicate. 
It is neither too sweet 
nor yet very dry. 





FROM 1 GN. TO 5 GNS. PER BOX 
Quantity according to current wholesale 
market prices. Special quotations for 
regular weekly or fortnightly supplies. 






16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 
also magnums 32/- 





; Carnation Specialists 
; 16 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. Telephone: Wivelsfield 232/3 
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How far is 
the beginning from the end? 


In the manufacture of a power cable, quite a long way... 
through the stages of stranding the conductor wires, lapping 
with paper insulation, drying and impregnating, sheathing 
with lead or aluminium, and protecting with steel wire or 
tape ... but in the case of your order, there are not many 
stages in the J. & P. organisation between the man who 
receives the order and the men who make the goods. That is 
the advantage of dealing with J. & P.—we are a firm large 
enough to manufacture an extensive range of electrical 
equipment and undertake major electrification schemes in 
all parts of the world, and yet we are small enough to regard 
it as a privilege to give individual attention to each 
customer’s requirements. We could give you individual 
attention. 

The illustration shows a machine which laps paper tapes onto a 
conductor, each tape overlapping the preceding one by a preciseamount. 


A POWER IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON LONDON S.€E.7 


IN GT. BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA, 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


FACTORIES 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
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mistaking 
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“HORSE 10 ne very OLD PURE BLENDED 
bias WITH OUR UNVARYING STANDARD AS 
MONTHLY ANALYSIS OF EVERY BLEND 
Pees OTD BY Me OXSTILERS AND EVERY 
O08 OBScRPTON 
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(the mellowness gives it away) 
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a pleasure which 
can’t be shared 


Binoculars, as any racing man will tell you, are a 
pleasure which can't be shared. They are as personal as your 
pocket book, and the proper enjoyment of any sporting event demands a 
pair of your very own... a pair of Ross, 
the most famous racing glasses in the 
world. The sportsman has an unrivalled 
choice of Ross binoculars comprising 
13 different models at a 
starting price of less than £20 for the 
Solaross 9 x 35 illustrated here. 







ROSS 





See your dealer about the best pair for your needs or 
write for booklet ‘How to choose and use binoculars” 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. Clapham Common North Side, 
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London S.W.4 f 











What a difference the Reliant will make to 
your life—for taking the children to school 
or shopping in town, the Reliant is a bless- 
ing—and it is so easy to park. With its 
747.5 c.c. engine the Reliant will give you 
50 miles per gallon and the annual Tax and 
Insurance are lower. 


72) / oe | 
MARK 
TSIPANM ATT r | 
THE RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. (TAMWORTH) LTD. 


Watling Street, Twogates, Tamworth, Staffs. eerie ty  Clantelé 1 Louuan ¢ (Hig 
Phone: Tamworth 336. Reliant Owners’ Secretary 

. F. Dossett, Griffin Manor School House, 
Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH Plumstead High Street, London, S.E.18 
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Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 

from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 

countries throughout the world. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE : ESSEX. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL be 
metal windows 
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«, OLD SCOTCH WHISKY . 
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ALSO GOLD LABEL DE LUXE 75° PROOF 


Sole Proprietors: LANG BROS., LTD. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. | 
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TO ENSURE 
YOU HAVE 

GORDON’S IN 
YOUR GLASS 


ALWAYS 
ASK FOR 
GORDON’S 
BY NAME 


Throughout the world most people 


prefer Gordon's Dry Gin, because Py 
it has such a delicate flavour. The QO ons 
term “Dry Gin’ means the complete 


absence of any sweetening. 
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/ Une montre Avia— 


montre votre 


A name that is 





internationally respected. 
Immaculate styling, 
enduringly accurate 
maintaining the highest 
tradition of Swiss 
precision craftsmanship 
in watches. 

And further, there is 

a worldwide service 

; organisation behind every 


Avia guarantee. 


41 AVIA 


Free brochure and address of nearest stockist 
from sole ay — Avia Ae Switzerland: 


143-149 Gt. Kae St., London, Wl. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, J. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way 
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y Sung 
of Whoiskies 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


. SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


















If unavailable locally write to: 


WANNA RENN Re RRR RENEE ESE eee ee eens 
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Pipe dream comes true...... 


BARLING 


Ye Olde Wood 


Comfort, good looks and 
cool, mellow smoking—this 
famous pipe gives you all 
these. The Barling Design 
mouthpiece and overall 
balanced weight make it 

most comfortable. The 
finest quality old 
matured briar ensures 
a beautifully cool 

smoke. It’s a pipe 

dream come true. 







ard and Sand- 
blast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LIMITED 
PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 
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Celebration 


of the First Centenary 
of the Unity of Italy 


May - October 1961 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION Sites, 


¢ documents and authors of the Unity 


¢ of Italy displayed at Palazzo Carig- 
# nano and at the Historical Centre of 
{ the City. 

¢ INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
; EXHIBITION. A hundred years of 
i technical and social development: 
# conquests and prospects. 


{Be 





EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
REGIONS. Tradition and progress in 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of Italy in a hundred years. 
Unitary Pavilion and 19 Regional 
Pavilions. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
FLOWERS AND PLANTS: The 
flowers of the world in Turin. 


EXHIBITION OF FASHION AND CUSTOMS THROUGH HISTORY 
Marks of epochs and faces of generations 





; Monorail Railways @ Funicular from the Exhibition zone to the Europa-Park @ Excursion boats 
on the River Po @ Historical Pageants @ Congresses @ International medico-surgical 
@ Sport competitions 


% meetings @ Artistic, 


scientific, cultural events 
of international character 


@ Concerts 
@ Festivals. 
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Turin is able to offer generous hospitality to all visitors. 


¢ Information and prospectus: Comitato “ Italia 61 '' Piazza Solferino 11, TORINO - 
Tel. 512.666 - Ente Provinciale del Turismo, Via Roma 226, TORINO - Tel. 53.181- 


ts. 


; 53.901 - For Hotel bookings, please apply to all Travel Agen 


It's the dry vermouth 
that made ‘French’ famous 

at only 17 6a bottle - 

c'est formidable! 


MAGNIFIQUE with gin - INIMITABLE neat * SOIGNE ina cocktail - SPLENDIDE with soda 


Sole Importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Ltd.,8 Lime Street, E.C.3 





CROWN 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 








A wine of charm 


and distinction 


A Lengenback Hook 
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Burning sand or arctic snows? Our Man pondets 


secure the one that you finally set your heart 


Copenhagen? Milan? Upper Amazon or Lower 
Nile? The road to Mandalay? There is onl) 
one person who will finally decide where 
Our Man’s next move will be—you! This ts 
why 

His whole object in life is to make sure that, 
when you walk into any Sanderson showroom 
or Sanderson dealer’s you have the finest 


range of fabrics and wallpapers in the whole 


world to choose from. The newest styles, 
the most intriguing designs, the most exciting 
colours; and (let’s not overlook this) the 
most reasonable prices. To do this, he is 
prepared to go anywhere at any time—and 


frequently does! 


So, when next you are pondering which of 


the thousands of Sanderson papers and fabrics 


to choose, spare a thought for Our Man. To 


on, he may well have risked life and limb on 


the sl ypes of far-off Px ypacatapetl. 


SANDERSON 
WALLPAPERS yh 
AND FABRICS 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. SHOWROOMS: LONDON: BERNERS ST., W.1. GLASGOW: 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE. EDINBURGH: 7 QUEEN S1 


LEEDS: LOWER BASINGHALL SIT 


LEICESTER: 81 CHARLES 51 


MANCHESTER: 


KING ST. LIVERPOOL: 47 RANELAGH S1 


BIRMINGHAM: 258 CORPORATION $1 
EXETER: HIGH ST. BRISTOL: 4 THE HORSEFAIR. SOUTHAMPTON: 6; THE AVENUE, BRIGHTON: 15-19 DYKE RD 
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Queens love Player’s, just like 


The Queen of Hearts in our familiar English pack has the King and put a large packet of Player’s in his 
had to sit there being picked up and put down for the hand, and now, like all the happiest families every- 
last 450 years. She had nothing to do but snub the where, the Player’s King and Queen can settle down 
Knave, for her husband was too busy trumping his together after the game is over and enjoy a smooth 
enemies. Player’s have changed all that. They redesigned Player’s cigarette. People love Player’s 





